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Introduction 



There is nev^rly universal agreement that study abroad^ experiences are 
valuable and enriching. Participants show an expanded vision of the world 
and tend to become more tolerant in their approach to issues (Lambert, 
1989; Carlson and Burns, 1989; Carlson and Widaman, 1988; Sell and Craig, 
1983; Deutsch, 1970; Leonard, 1959). A number of studies have indicated 
that study abroad programs tend to reduce ethnocentrism and nationalism 
(Carlson and Widaman, 1988; Leonard, 1959). At the same time, nations 
and peoples are becoming more interconnected through economies, eco- 
systems, and communications media, making such perspectives vital in 
preparing individuals for leadership positions in many fields (Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 1988). 

If it is not practical for all students to study abroad, then it is at least 
desirable for the opportunities to be distributed equally. Students from all 
backgrounds should have the same opportunity to accrue the benefits of 
this experience. However, this is not the case. 

To broaden access to study abroad programs, most colleges provide 
some si^rt of financial aid to those needing assistance; yet minorities remain 
dispropi^rtionotely less likely to go. Thus, an economics argument does not 
seem to wholly explain the underrepresentation. Discerning the reasons 
for the lower participation rates among minorities may help guide efforts 
to more effectively equalize opportunities for study abroad and for posi- 
tions of leadership beyond college. This paper reports an attempt to un- 
cover some of the factors leading to lower participation on the part of 
minorities at Michigan State University, which has one of the largest study 
abroad programs anu^ng An^erican colleges. 



Background 



Proviiius research indicates that those involved in study abn\id are dispro- 
porti(Miately female, upperclassmen (especially juni(^rs), white, ana en- 
rolled in foreign languages, liberal arts, and the social sciences (Uimbert, 
1989). An overwhelming 7W( {o 809f. i^f th(^sc^ fi^^hig abroad to study travel 
to Western Europe. Tlie pn^gram at Michigan State Universit)' closely 
parallels thesc^ national patterns. In 1989, 677r of the MSU study abroad 
students were female while only 51. 1^^ of the MSU undergraduates were 
female; 90.5':^ of the study abnx^d students were white, and 6.77r, were 
African American. In the student body as a whole, 83.77r were white and 
6.77( were African American. 

The acadeniic backgrounds of students who enroll in tlie MSU study 
abroad program are als<.^ similar to the national pattern. The largest aca- 
demic source of participants in the study abroad program is the College of 
Arts and Letters, which includes foreign language majors. For 1989", 23.4% 
of the study abroad students were from this college and m(^st were foreign 
language majors; vet Arts and Letters students made up only 7.97r of the 
whole undergraduate populaticMV The next biggest sources were the Col- 
lege of Social Science (18.3'/ ), the C(^llege of Business (14.47 ), and James 
MadiM^n C(^llege (9.57) which made up 15.87, 18.67, and 3.27: of the 
student body respectively. Relatively few of the students came ixom Natu- 
ral Science (3.77 / 1 0.87 i Agriculture and Natural RcM^urces (5.8778.5%), 
Communicatitm Arts and Sciences (7.47/10.17), or Human Ecology 
(4.97 /3.97 ). Virtually nonec^f the students came fn^m Engineering (2.9%), 
although the C(^llege (^f Engineering accounted for 10.17 of all under- 
graduates. 

The underreprestMitaticni (^f mim^rities, African Americans in particular, 
has bcvn the stnirce o\ bcnh concern and ccMisternaticni. Much (^f this 
underrepresentati(m may have to d(^ with choice (^f major, since students 
ixom certain majors have mt^st ccnisistently participated in study abroad 
programs. 

Attrition rates mav alM^ be a factc^r, since nationally, minorities have 
higher allritum rates ihan white students. Since students tend t(^ become 
involved in stud\ bnuid programs later in their academic career, higher 
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attrition rates mean that fewer minorities reach the point in their academic 
career when they would most likely become involved in a study abroad 
program. 

Arguably, one of the factors leading to higher attrition rates for minority 
students is a lower level of affluence than white students. Tins may also be 
a stumbling block for minority students wishing to participate in study 
abroad programs. Economic factors relate to more tlian just the direct cost 
of the study abroad trip. Since many study abroad programs occur- in 
summer, students must confront not only the direct costs of going but also 
the cost of rewards foregone (e.g., of not earning money during the summer 
that could help pay for education expenses the next academic year). Schol- 
arships that help with the expenses of going abroad may minimize the 
direct costs but do not address the indirect costs. It may be equally impor- 
tant for the students to know of the availability of these scholarships. 

It is reasonable to expect that students who have a somewhat expanded 
view of the world arc more likely to consider going abroad. Such a world 
view may be a product of exposure to information about other cultures and 
events through the media, earlier travels abroad, or even more extensive 
travel within the U.S. Evidence indicates that language proficiency also 
plays an important role in affecting the inclination to go abroad (Lambert, 
1989). Perhaps individuals who have traveled little, even within their home 
state, might be more fearful, less confident of travel abroad. If minorities, 
because of scxrioecononnc backgrounds, have traveled less than their white 
counterparts, this lack of experience may als^) be a factor discouraging them 
from participatitMi in study abroad programs. 

Tlie support and encouragement of teachers and advisors may be 
important in the students' planning and decision prcKess, too. Much atten- 
tion has been given in recent years io the importance i^f mentc^rs and 
academic role models. If the faculty is dispropc^rtionatelv composed of 
white males, the differences in backgrounds with minority students may 
make it more difficult to establish the mentor and role model relationships 
that encourage participatit^i in study abroad pn^grams. Tlie situation is 
exacerbated if the faculty have not kvn abrcxid themselves or do not value 
stud)' abroad experiences. 
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Methods 



The research project had two components: the first was a mail survey of 
the MSU undergraduate population. The second was an analysis of enroll- 
ment data regarding attrition rates across racial/ethnic groups, along with 
a comparison of declared majors or at least colleges of major. 

The Survey 

The Design 

The survey was a cross-sectional survey of the MSU domestic population 
"piggy-backed" onto anc^ther project assessing the impact of efforts to 
"internationalize" the learning enviroi^ment on the MSU campus. The 
focus of the other project was the on-campus resident population of stu- 
dents. This project enabled the addition of data from the off-campus 
undergraduate population. Together the two projects pnxiuced a data set 
that represents a cross section of the entire domestic undergraduate student 
population at MSU. Both projects used an identical survey instrument. 

The Jiistniniait 

Data were collected using a self-administered questionnaire mailed to the 
ol'f-campus segment of the simple and hand delivered to the on-campus 
sc\i;ment through the residence hall Resident Assistants. (See Appendix B 
for the complete queslitmnaire.) The questionnaire was a 20-page booklet 
divided into 10 sc^ctit^is. The first five sections contained scales designed 
to measure attitudinal factt^rs that prior research indicated either are influ- 
enced bv a studv i\broad experience or may predispose students to partici- 
pate. Tliese included an hilcrcsi in luterniiliinial Rcli}tions> Scale, a Glohil hsue^ 
Scale, a Cultural Relalivi^ui Scale, an IfilcDialiojial Relaiioii> Scale, and an 
bihre^i iu Forcii^}} L})i\^ua\^eii Scale. Section five also contained a battery of 
questions regarding the respondent's proficiency with foreign languages. 

Stvtit^n six focused on the respondent's residence and travel back- 
gnMind, indutliny: the extent of travel in Michigan, in the nation, and in 
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o[hcr countries. For tlu^so who had traveled ciutsidc the United States, the 
sectitni ccnUained questiims about the type of program through which the 
travel occurred; knowledge of and interest in study abroad programs; and 
reasons k\ choc^sing [o participate or noi participate in such programs. The 
seventh section ftvusc^d on the extent h) which the resptmdent encounters 
discussions (^f global or internatioi^al issues on campus. T\\c respondent's 
frequency and intensity of contact with international news through the 
media was the focus of s<.^ction eight. The final soctitm ctmtained questions 
abtnit the respi^ndent's background (i.e., major, academic class, GPA, gen- 
der, race/ethnicity, and age). 

Initial drafts of the queslitmnaire and ;L> scales were pretested on a 
sample of approximately 200 studeiUs enmlled in an introductory level 
scKiology ctnirse. Item analysers were conducted on all items, and factor 
analysis and reliabilitv analysis on each of the scales ct instructed or usc\T 

The hilcrc<t iu bifcnhiliontil Rchitioii^ section contained ftnir items in a 
fivi^-ptniU Likert agnv-disagree ft^rmat. The items were a subs^.': of thosc^ 
used by Barrows ( l^^cS 1 ) in the Educational Testing Sit vice's national study 
of ctiUege students' internatitMv^l knowledge and attitudes. The pretest 
indicated the items as a set were unidimensional and had a reas^uvU'jly good 
reliability (Cnn^bach's a - .75). Sctws could vary from one ti^ five with five 
representing the most positive response, i.e., the nu^st inten^st in interna- 
tional relations. 

The Globiil /sswt's ^ctilc ct^ntained six items in a four-point Likert format 
with the respcn^ses varying from "Very Concerned" to "Not Concerned At 
All." Tliis s^mIo was ctn^structed specifically for this sliidv with items 
representing e\'ents in varitnis parts of the world that have potential to 
effect significantly AnuTican lifestyles and economic vitality. In most of the 
examples given, the re^poiuient wtnild have to have a substantial appre- 
cialitm for the inlerciMuu»ctitMi o' national economies, eco-svstems, and 
world markets to see hmv the events would affect the United States. Based 
on factor anal VM^, the pretest indicated the scale was unidimensional and 
the reliability was very gtHKl [a - .^M). Scores could vary frc^m one to four 
with ftnir indicating the greatest sense of interctnuuTtedness of glottal 
events and U.S. inten^sts. 

The CulhinU Rclnfivi^vi Suilc was also ct^nstructed specifically for this 
.study largely because sinular sc*ales such as World /;;/;/</c</;;('ss So//('and the 
E//j;/(>C(V//r/s;f/ ^ivlc ItMui to focus on nationalism, tht^ fornvition of a single 
world governnvnt. or raci^n^, rather than on the acceplanOM>r rejection of 
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divergent cultural appnvu'hes tti survival. The cultural approaches, in fact, 
seemed to be the most appropriate for assc^ssing interest in international 
travel and study ahrcn^.d programs. The scale was a scries of four statements 
on each of five topics: religion, food patterns, st^xual practices, technology, 
and econimiic systems. Respondents were directed to choose the one 
statenuMU for eac'n tt^pic that came clost^st to their views. The statements on 
each ti^pic were designed to represent differing points on a continuum from 
veiy ethnoceiUric to very culturally relativist. The four statements for each 
topic were pres<.*nted in random order. 

The factor analysis indicated that the five iten^s represcMUed two distinct 
factors, with religion and sexual practices loading one factor and the 
other three topics loading on the si^xond. The reliability analysis for the 
ctm^bined set of fi\ e iten^s yielded an (x of .37, quite weak. Scores ranged 
from one to four with the highei scores represcM^ting a more ]u\uly cultural 
relativist position. The lutcniatioiml Rchtio}j> Sa^lc was composc^d of 15 
items taken from Barrows (1^)81 ). The original sc:ale developed by Barrt)ws 
had three subnales: Chauvinism, Cimperation, and World Government. 
The present stud\ included items related only to the first two. Seven of the 
fifteen items had been part iif the Chauvinism subscMle and the '.Uher eight 
items had been part o( the Cixiperation subscale. Fach of the 15 items was 
a statement io wiiich respondeiUs were asked to use a Five-point Likert 
"strongly agree-strongly disagree" response* option. Scores could range 
from one to five with higher scores representing less chauvinistic and more 
internationally cooperative positions.*^ 

Factor analysis on the pretest data ctMifirmed the two factor subscales. 
The overall reliability for the 15 item scale was gotid (Cronbach's a = .(S5). 

The Interest in rorci\^}i I Ai}j^tuii^c> Scale was also adapted frt)m Barrows 
(U)(S1). The "-cale was <\miposc^d of six statements with five-pe^int Likert 
"strongly agree-stn^iglv disagree" response options. The iten^s all re- 
tlected attitudes ttnvard the utility of studying foreign languages. 

The prete'-t indicated the sc^ of items was unidimensional. The reliabil- 
ity for the scale was very gtxKi (a ^ .^)4). Values could range from one io 
five with fi\e representing the n^ost positive attitude tou'ard f^-^reign lan- 
guages. 

The S<?/f;/j/<* 

Hocau"-e the surve\- wa^ designed tc^ s<\tisfy the need"- t^f tv/o different 
studies, the sample was stratified by residence Incatit^n and race/ethnicity. 
Africa n-AnuTican "-tudiMUs aiui other mintnitit's were tu'er-s<unpled in 
both the o!V and off-campus strata, althmigh mt^re heavily in the t)ff-cam- 
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pus shatum. A sample of 1,000 domestic undergraduate students living in 
university residence halls was randomly selected for the on-campus stra- 
tum. Also selected were 1,000 domestic undergraduates who lived either 
in university apartments or off-campus. Five hundred of the off-campus 
students selected were African American or other minorities while the 
cither five hundred were vvliite students. Tlu^ over-sampling, particularly 
of miiu')rity students, was necessary to increase the precision of behavior 
and attitude estimates among the minority students for purposes of com- 
parisons to white majority students. For making generalized statements 
about the student body as a whole, it was necessary to rciy on a weighted 
sample that adjusts for the over-sampling. 

The Adminisfrafiofi Phui 

Two different means were used t(^ deliver the questionnaires to san^tple 
members. Fc^r the off-campus sample, the questic^maires were n^tailed with 
a C(n'er letter and return envelope. A reminder/thank you postcard fol- 
lowed one week after the initial mailing and a sect^-td questionnaire and 
C(n'er letter three weeks later. 

F(^r sample members living on campus, resident assistants hand deliv- 
ered the questic^nnaire packet at the residence hall t(^ selected students 
living on their fliK^r. Resident assistants were instructed to retrieve the 
ccnnpleted questicMu^taires as soon as possible but certainly within a week. 

Midtivarialc Analysis of Predictors of Travel Abroad 

In order tc^ assess the relative effects of various factors on individuals' travel 
abroad experiences, the res(\irchers conducted a PROBIT analysis. PROBIT 
analysis is an apprc^priate technique in situations where the dependent 
variable — in this casc\ whether or not an individual participates in a study 
abnxid program— is dich.ot(^mous and there are multiple categorical or 
continuous predictc^r variables. Similar to multiple regression, PROBIT 
analysis produces a coefficient for each predi^tc^r variable that represents 
the effects of the predictc^r variable on the dependent variable net of the 
influences (^f the other predictor variables. In PROBIT analysis, the coeffi- 
cient represents the increase in the pn^bability of being in a particular 
category of the dependent variable that is attributable to a unit change in 
the predictor variable. By cc^mparing the C(X^fficieiUs for a variety of pre- 
dictc^r variables, it is then pc^ssible to determine which are the more pow- 
erful influences. 



The > nalysis of Enrollment Data 

The second componeiu of the study design involved analysis of the enroll- 
ment data to determine if attrition rates and college of major could also 
explain some of the underrepresentation of minorities in study abroad 
programs. The Office of the Registrar provided attrition data covering the 
1973 to 1989 freshmen cohorts. 

The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs provided data for 
analysis of differences in college of major. The data are for the 1990-91 
academic year and include the 30,409 undergraduates enrolled during the 
spring term of that year. 
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Overview of the Sample and Key Variables 

Questionnaires were distributed to the 2,000 individuals selected for the 
samples. The overall return rate v as58.27r.The return rate was appreciably 
better for the on-campus segment of the sample, 68.0%, compared to the 
off-campus segment, 48.5%. 

The nc>n-response in the on-campus segment the sample seemed to 
be clustered in small areas, such as a single (\(.x)r in each of several dormi- 
tories. Since the return rate was nearly 907c to 1007c in the other areas, it is 
likely that much of this non-response was the result of failures to deliver, 
to instruct, to follc»w-up, or to return the questionnaire on the part of a few 
scattered Resident Assistants. The return rate for the off-campus segment 
might have been better except that the follow-up mailing of reminder 
letters and second copies of the questionnaire could only be mailed near 
the end of the term, allowing recipients only abt^ut one week to complete 
and return this questionnaire before leaving campus for the year. Tlie 
return rates for c>n-campus minority students was 63.27 compared to 
70.17 for majorit}' group students. For the off-campus students, the differ- 
ential was greater, 3477 for minority students and 62.4% for majority 
students. 

Because of theintenticmal disproportionate sampling by race/ethnicity 
and residence IcKation at the university, the final sample was weighted. 
The weighting procedure also adjusts for some of the differential response 
rates (non-respt^nse) acn^ss groups. Table 1 presents a profile of the 
weighted sample arid the IViSU undergraduate population. Snv:e the sam- 
ple was weighted ah^iig the dimensions of race/ethnicity and residence, it 
is not surprising at ail that tlie sample matches the population very closely 
with respect to racc'^ethnicity. The weighted sample dcvs appear to be 
modestly overrepresentati\'e of females and freshmen. Seniors are some- 
what underrepres(.^nted, perhaps the result of the survey being adminis- 
tered in the closing days Ivfore commencement. 

Among the respondents, ^0.27 claimed to have visited a ccumtry other 
than the United States. Of thes^\ only 4.77 indicated they had visited an- 
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Table 1: Profile of the Weighted Sample 



Background 


Population^r 


Sampled 


N 


Gender 








Male 


47.6 


42.4 


1,139 


Female 


52.4 


57.6 




Academic CKiss 








Freshman 


1Q.4 


24.4 


1,138 


Sophomure 


225 


23.6 




Iiinii'>r 


27.3 


27.0 




Senior 




24.^ 




Rtue/Ethnuitv 








White 


87.S 


87.3 


1,124 


African American 


75 


S.l 




Fh^panic 


1.6 


1.6 




Native American 


[)5 


05 




Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.4 


25 




Other 


0.2 







other cc^untrv' through a eollege study abroad program (see Table 2). Table 
2 indicates that, by far, the most common means was through personal 
arrangements and second by gn^up travel. Gi\ en the proximity of Michi- 
gan to Canada, one might assume that much of this travel has been to 
Ontario. In fact, 81^.8'/ of those who indicated that they had visited a 
country c^utside the U.S. indicated they had visited other countries of North 



Table 2: Percentrage Traveling Abroad 
by Vari(^us Types of Arrangements 



Program or Arrangement 


Percentage 


N 


j College Study Abroad 


4.7 


1,016 


Higli SclnH^l Fvi lun^e Tn^gram 




1,016 


r.nnip Travel 


28.6 


1,015 


Personal Travel 


78.1 


1,016 


PariMits' \Vl^rk 


7.1 


1,016 


Other 


^.1 


1,011 



'18 



America. Table 3 shows the percentages of respondents that indicated they 
had visited each of the various regions of the world. The table clearly 
indicates that most of those who have traveled in countries outside the U.S. 
have done so in North America. The two other regions most commonly 
visited by students were Europe (30.1%) and Central America and the 
Caribbean Islands (22.4%). Very few students had visited countries in 
Africa, Asia, South America, Australia, or South Pacific Islands. Excluding 
travel to Canada and Mexico, only 44.3% of the respondents had traveled 
abroad. Of those who had traveled outside of North America, 73.4% had 
visited only one other region of the world and another 20.6% had visited 
only two other regions. 



Table 3: Percentage of Tliose Travt^ling 
Abroad Who Visited Each World Region 



Region 


Percentage 


N 


Africa 


2.U 


1,018 


Asia 


4.5 


1,018 


Australia & South Pacific Islands 


2.6 


1,018 


Europe 


30.1 


1,018 


North America 


85.8 


1,018 


South America 


4.5 


1,018 


Central America & Caribbean Islands 


22.4 


1,018 


Other 


.3 


1,018 



Does travel or study abroad make a difference in students' attitudes? 
Or, ccnwersely, are there differences in the attitudes of those who travel or 
study abroad compared to those who do not? Five attitude scales were 
included in the questionnaire to measure attitudes presumably related to 
the travel or study abrcv^d experience. Scores on each of the scales would 
be higher for those respondents who have attitudes mc^re favorably dis- 
posed to other cultures, languages, peoples, or study abuKui. For purposes 
of establishing their construct validity, each scale simuld be positively 
ct^rrelated with each other. This was in fact the casc\^ 

Table 4 presents the compariscms of scale means between respondents 
who have traveled abroad and those who have not. (For each scale, break- 
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Table 4: Comparison of Means for Various 
Attitude Scales by Travel Abroad Experience 





Interest 


Global 


Cultural 


Inn 


Foreign 


1 


in l.R. 


Isc^ues 


Relativism 


Relations 


Languages 


Traveled Abroad 


Yes 


3.91 


2.89 


3.46 


3.(x'^ 


4.28 


No 


3.65 


2.78 


3.38 


3.46 


4.09 


r = 




5.20* 


3.2] 




5.50** 


Traveled Abroad Outside North America 


Yes 


4.02 


2.94 


3.50 


3.68 


4.38 


No 


3.77 


2.83 


3.42 


3.56 


4.17 


F = 


37.SJ** 




9.2(i** 




25.37** 


Traveled via Study Abroad P 


rogram 








Yes 


4.37 


3.16 


3.64 


3.91 


4.65 


No 


3.89 


2.88 


3.46 


3.62 


4.27 








7.73" 


1(174** 


16.61"* 


Traveled via High School Student Exchange 


Yes 


4.20 


3.03 


3M) 


3.78 


4.52 


No 


3.89 


2.89 


3.46 


3.62 


4.27 


F = 




6m' 


.1.77* 


3.cS2 




Traveled via Group Travel 


Yes 


3.90 


2,92 


3.44 


3.6^^ 


4.2^ 


No 


3.91 


2.89 


3.47 


3.63 


4.29 


F = 




].03 


7.72 


.IH)4 


.24 


Traveled via Personal Travel 


Yes 


3.92 


2.91 


3 46 


3.64 


4.30 


No 


3.87 


2.85 


3.47 


3.61 


4.23 


F = 




_2._I9__ 


.01 


30 


2.74 


Travel via Parent'* 


> Work 










YoK 


4.23 


3.06 


3. S3 


3.8() 


4.43 


No 


3,88 


2.88 


3.4h 


3.62 


4,28 


F = 




S.5S** 


7.73 


.i.9r 


3.75 



downs anidiig i\Ui\mirios nf ( .tlu r domtigr.ipliic and b.ukgnnnid variables 
oppiMr in Appoiuiix A o( this ropiirt).'' Tablo 4 indicak's lliosi> \vl\ii travolod 
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outside the United '..tates tended to have greater interest in international 
relations, greater understanding of the potential impact of global events on 
U.S. econon^c vitality and way of life, more positive attitudes regarding 
intennitional relations (i.e. less nationalistic, more cooperative), and more 
favorable attitudes toward studying foreign languages. Tl^ese differences 
were all statistically significant. 

Arguably, one might expect that if travel outside the U.S. for many 
respondents meant only traveling to Ontario, Canada— a cultural context 
not dramatically different from Michigan— that the effect of this travel 
would be barely noticeable. For this rcasim the study examined differences 
in attitudes between those who have traveled outside of North America 
and ihosv who have not. T\^QSO comparisons are also presented in Table 4. 
The table indicates that in each case, the values of the test statistic, F, are 
substantially greater and statistically less likely to be due to sampling error. 
In fact, those who traveled outside of North America also tended to be less 
ethnocentric, n^ore lUMrly cultural relativists, than were those who had not 
traveled abroad. 

There are, however, a \'ariety of ways through which individuals can 
travel abroad. Those who travel as the stereotypical tourist are more likely 
to sec (M^ly live versions of the photographs from travel brochures. Tl^ere 
is little in the experience to challenge their preconceptions and deepen their 
understanding of another people. On the other hand, thi^sc^ living for a time 
within the culture, becoming acquainted with local residents, dealing with 
the problematic aspects of daily life, are more apt to find their own perspec- 
tives transfornH^d, The comparisons in Table 4 seem to bear this out. 

Thosc^ who traveled abrcn^d as a part of a study abroad prc^gram, a high 
scho(M student exchange program, or as a result of their parents' employ- 
ment were ctn^sistently more interested in international relations, more 
understanding i^f the pcUential impact of global events on U.S. interests, 
less ethn(HTntric. mow pc^sitivc toward internatic^^al cooperation, and 
more favorable toward fi >reign language study than others. It also appears, 
according ti^ the findings in the table, that the study abroad experience had 
the greatest impact on attitudes of the three types of travel arrangements. 
In contrast, there were no significant differences in the attitudes of indi- 
viduals whi^ had tra\'eleJ abrtud via group or personal travel arrange- 
ments ccwpared t(^ th(^sc^ wh(^ had not traveled abroad. 

Acrc^ss the five attitudes scales, females and individuals who had at- 
tended internatiiMul pn^grams on campus had significantly higher sC(^res 
than males and indiv iduals wht^ had ncU attended such programs. It was 
also the case that scalt^ sc i^res tended to increase* with acadi»mic class level, 
the moretUten internaticmal issues are disaiss^nl in the classroom, the more 
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often such issues are discussed outside the classroom, and the more the 
outside the class experiences increased their awareness of international 
issues. Although it is not clear whether the differences in attitudes cause 
the differences in experiences or vice versa, it at least seems plausible that 
a more "internationally-oriented" campus environment may contribute to 
a broadening of students' perspective. 

There are few, if any, consistent differences on the scales across frequen- 
cies of reading newspapers or watching television. There are also few 
consistent differences in scale scores among respondents of different ra- 
cial /ethnic groups. Tlus latter finding suggests that attitude differences are 
unlikely to be the primary force producing the underrepresentation of 
minorities in study abroad programs. 
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Minorities and Travel/Study Abroad 



The discussion to this point has highlighted patterns in the overall sample. 
However, the central concern of this study is minority underreprescntation 
in the study abrc^id prc^grams. The Background section of this report noted 
that white students make up 90.5% of those in the study abroad program 
but represent only 83.77r of the general student body. Conversely, African- 
American students comprise 6.7% of the ::tuden t body but only 4.8% of the 
students in the stud v abroad program. Tliis underreprescntation of African 
Americans in trr.vel abrc^ad is not confined only to study abroad programs. 
African Americans are systematically less likely to have traveled than white 
students. 

Table 5 presents a comparison of travel-related experiences for white, 
African American, and other minority students. The table indicates that 
African-American students Vv'ere significantly less likely to have visited a 
country outside the U.S. than white students or other students. Although 
significant, the difference is only 14 percentage points. Hcm'ever, if travel 
to other countries of North America is eliminated, the difference is more 
striking. Tlu^ absc^lute percentage difference is only slightly greater (18%), 
but the percentage of white students who have traveled abroad is nearly 
one and two-thirds times that for African Americans. Similarly, African- 
American students were significantly less likely than either white or other 
minority students to have friends whc^ have visited a country outside the 
U.S. Tlie table indicates furthermore, that African- American students were 
less likely than white and other n^iinorities to have traveled in the state or 
in the nation. Tluis, it vvcnild appear that perhaps the sanu^ factors leading 
African-American students t(^ be underrepresented in study abroad pro- 
granis mav be the same as those leading them to be less well traveled 
generally. 

Multivariate Analysis of Factors Related to Types of Travel 
Abroad 

The PROBIT anah'sis exan^iines predictors of three different dependent 
variable*^: whether or not an individual has jwticipalcd i}i a <tudy abmui 
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Table 5: Travel Experience by Race/Ethnicity' 



Percentage in each Category 






African 






Travel Experience 


White 


American 


Other 




Have you ever visited a foreign country? 


Yes 


91.9 


77.8 


95.7 


39.56** 


No 


8.1 


22.2 


4.3 




(N) 


(764) 


(185) 


(162) 


(1.111) 


Have you ever visited a f(^reign country (excluding countries of North America)? 


Yos 


45.3 


29.4 


65.9 


24,68** 


No 


54.7 


70.6 


34.1 




(N) 


(770) 


(187) 


(167) 


(1.124) 


Have your friends e\'er visited a foreign country? 


Yes 


98.8 


85.9 


96.3 


69.74** 


No 


1.2 


14.1 


3.7 




(N) 


(762) 


(184) 


(162) 


(1,108) 


Amount of travel experience 


Little to None 


28.6 


/9.1 


52.1 


176.52** 


Extensively in Michigan 


22.3 


4.8 


13.8 




Extensivelv in the U.S. 










and Michigan 


24.7 


9.1 


11.4 




Internationally and extensivelv 










in the U.S. and Micliigan 


24.4 


7.0 


22.8 




(N) 


(770) 


(187) 


(167) 


(M24) 



im\^rivu, whether or not an individual has traveled outt^ide North America, 
and whether or noi an individual has traveled outt^ide the United States. Tlu^ 
ptnenlial predictc^r variables include each of the attitude scales, gender, 
race/ethnicity, age, CPA, acadenuc class, frequeiK'v of reading newspa- 
pers, frequency of watching national/international news on lelevisioiv 
frequency of discussing international issues in class, frequency of discuss- 
ing internatitMu^l issues outside of class, frequency of watching local news 
on televisitM^, frequency of contact with itUernational studeiUs, extent of 
reIalion'^hip \\'\\h inlen^ational students, being a n^ajor in the College of 
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Arts and Sciences or Social Science, and number of extracurricular interna- 
tional programs attended in the past year. 

The first analysis considers predictors of ixirticipation in a study abroad 
program. Tlie analysis was conducted in a series of steps, adding variables 
to and removing variables from the model until the probability of traveling 
or not tra veling was explained as completely as possible. Gen der was coded 
"one" if male and "zero" otherwise. Race/ethnicity was coded as a pair of 
dummy variables for African American and Other Minority, with White as 
the leftH^ut cc^-nparison group. Class was also a series of dummy variables 
with Freshman the excluded coniparison group. Preliminary' analysis indi- 
cated that, net of the influences of the other variables, frequency of discus- 
sions outside of class, frequency of discussions inside class, or frequency of 
watching news on television had no independent direct effect on the 
probability of participating in a study abroad program. 

In the final mcxiel predicting the probability of participatiiig hi a study 
abroad program, the variables that significantly affected the probability were 
bcuig a junior or senior (as compared to being a freshman), bciiig female, noi 
being African Aiuerican, not having traveled much domesticalli/ iri the past, and 
having a someivhat loxver CPA. The results are presen ted in Table 6. Tlius, the 
most powerful predictors of participation in study abroad programs were 
gender, academic class level, race, CPA, and a lack of pric^r travel in the 
U.S. 

Most of the relationships between race/ethnicity and class with partici- 
pation in study abroad programs were greatly reduced or eliminated when 
attitudes or college of major were controlled. Controlling for being in Arts 
and Letters or Social Science eliminated the relationships of the attitude 
scales ti^ study abroad participation, indicating that respondents with more 
positive international attitudes and understanding tend tc^ choose majors 
in those two colleges. Tl^ie attitude scales were also correlated with CPA. 

The secoyid analysis considers predictors of travel outside North America. 
The results, hcnveven were quite different. The middle column of Table 6 
shows that, net n( the effects c^f other variables in the model, there was no 
significant race/ethnicity effect. Thai is, other things being equal, African 
Americans and (Uher minorities wereeqnally likely to travel outside North 
America. However, the table shcnvs that the extent of prior travel in the U.S. 
was positively related to the probability of traveling outside North Amer- 
ica, as was CPA. That i^, among African American and white students wh(^ 
have sintilar CPAs and who have traveled to a siviilar extoit in the U.S. there 
are no differences in their likelihuxl oi traveling outside North America. 
African-American students are simplv less likely t(^ ha\'c^ trawled in the 
U.S. than white sUuicnW. 



Table 6: PROBIT Coefficients of Predictor Vari<ibles on 
the Probability of Participating in Study Abroad Program, Travel 
Outside North America, and Travel Outside the U.S." 



Predictor Variable 


In Study Abroad 
Program 


Outside North 
America 


Outside 
U.S, 


Travel in U.S. 


- 105** 


.(X)4* 


-.022 


Academic Cla^'^ (Fre^hnidn) 
Si^phoniore 
Junior 
Senior 


-.395 
.5t)8* 
1.122"^ 


-.001 
.010 


.2H4 
.1% 


O^llege ot Art'^ [.otters 
t)r Socio! Sci(.^iH\' 


Ah S 


.00"^ 


.104 


Race/Hthnicity (WhiUO 
African Anu'riciin 
Other Minoritv 


U f J 1 * ♦ 

-.2^3 


-.012 


-.430** 
.283 


C iendiT (FeniakO 
Male 


-A2Vf* 


-.235** 


.135 


GI*A- .001** 


.tXK)l 


.(K)4** 




Cultural Keljtiv isni 


1 NA 


-.122* 


NA 


Nuinbor oi ( )b'^e:A\Uion'> 
IVrernt Corroctlv iVedirted 


1 1,122 


M24 


! 1,121 
j 89.S 











African Americans tend to have lower CPAs than do white and other 
minority students (see lable 11 in Appendix A), m> controlling for CPA 
reduced some of the difference between racial /ethnic groups. Tlu^ amount 
of prior travel experience may be a rough indicator of economic affluence. 
Since African Americans tended to travel less within the U.S., controlling 
ior prior travel may have had the effect of controlling ft^r the MKioeconomic 
differences that accouiUed for their travel abrtud differences. Interestingly, 
controlling for other fac tors, thosc^ wht^ were more ethnocentric (i.e., low 
scori^son C\iltural Relativism) were more likely to trawl abroad, ^owe^•er, 
since the bulk of lra\'el abroad was conducted through group or pci H^nal 
trax el arrangements, this wtuild seem lobe consistent. Academic class level 
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had no effect on the probability of traveling outside North America net of 
ihoso other factors. 

We also conducted a similar analysis for travel outside the United States. 
These results are also presented in Table 6. Most of the travel in this case 
that was not included in travel outside North America involves travel to 
Canada, probably to southwestern Ontario. Such travel would be very 
easy, requiring little in the way of advance planning or expense; therefore, 
scKioeconomic differences should be less problematic. In fact. Table 6 
shows that African Americans were still significantly less likely to have 
done S(\ while individuals with higher CPAs were more likely to have 
traveled outside the U.S. Tlie gender diffen?nce in the probability of trav- 
eling outside the United States was no longer significant, but for males 
changed slightly from lesser tc^ greater probability of traveling outside the 
U.S. Sophomcws and juniors were more likely to have traveled outside the 
U.S. than were freshmen. 

Reasons Given for Decisions Regarding Study Abroad 
Opportunities 

BcMng an African American is one of the predictors of whether or not an 
individual will have participated in a study abroad program or will have 
traveled outside Nc^rth America. Aside from the attitudes and experiences 
implied as predictors in the multivariate analysis, what else differentiates 
white fn^m African American and other minority students that might 
explain their undorrepresentation? One possibility would be that African 
American and other minc^rities are less acquainted with such (Opportunities 
or that they are unaware of the financial assistance available to help defray 
expenses. All those Respondents who had not participated in a study abroad 
prcogram. were asked questicn'is regarding these possibilities. Table 7 pre- 
sents the results broken down by race/ethnicity. 

Table 7 indicates that African American students were slightly less 
likely (althcnigh significantly at the .05 level) to know abcout study abroad 
programs. Tluy were, however, equally likely to know that financial aid 
was available io help cover the ct^sts of the study abroad experience, but 
were significantlv lesslikelv than white students or other mincorities tc^have 
ccMtsidered participating in a study abroad program. 

Respondents who had cc^-isidered participating in the program but had 
not done sc\ were asked io indicate which factors were impc^rtant in their 
decision. The results are presc^Ued i:i Table 8. The table indicates that 
African-American respondents were significantly mtw likely than either 
white students (^r oihor min(orities io have indicated thev decided nai to 
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Table 7: Study Abroad Programs by Race/Ethnicity 





Percentage in 


Each Category 






African 






Study Abroad Programs 


White 


American 


Other 




Did you know about college s 


tudy abroad programs? 






Yes 


98.6 


95.6 


97.4 


6.88' 


No 


1.4 


4.4 


2.6 




(N) 


(732) 


(182) 


(155) 


(1,069) 


Were you aware tliat financial aid is available for the study abroad programs? 


1 es 


66.3 


65.4 


74.8 


4.67 


No 


33.7 


34.6 


25.2 




(N) 


(732) 


(182) 


(155) 


(1,(^9) 


Have you ever considered participating in the study abroad program 




Yes 


72.8 


61.9 


75.5 


10.01 


No 


27.2 


38.1 


24.4 




(N) 


(732) 


(181) 


(155) 


(1,068) 























piarticipato because.' thc^' cou\d not affcird gd, were concerned ab(iut 
language differences, were concerned about the cultural differences, per- 
ceived they lacked support f(^r participation fn^m advisors, and were 
fearful of discrimination. Other minorities were more likely than either 
white (^r African-American respondents to have decided not to participate 
because they iieeded io wa^rk during the summer and perceived they lacked 
familv suppc^rt. 

As a kind of crcvss-validation, respondents who had participated in a 
sh-jdy abnxid prc^gram were asked to indicate which factc^rs were important 
in their decisi(Mi t(^ g(^ abroad. The results are presented in Table 9. It must 
be pointed out that the numbers c^f African Americans and other minorities 
are extremely small, and r\nders should be cautioned abcuit making t(X^ 
much of the differences in the percent distributions. It is probably more 
impi^rtant t(^ note thc^ similarity between the facti^r^ iniportant to noi 
participating and iho^' impc^rtant in participating. 
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Table 8: Factors Important in Decision 
Not to Study Abroad by Race Ethnicity 



Percentage Who Said Yes 


Factors important in decision^ 


White 


African 
American 


Other 




Couldn't afford to gii 


69.2 


81.3 


63.2 


9.47 


j Needed to work during summer 


66.4 


62.5 


53.8 


6.61 * 


j Concerned abcHit 
j language differences 


17.1 


29.5 


17.1 


9.51 ** 


j Concerned about 
LUiturtU uirrerent. es 




10.7 


2.6 


7.33 * 


LciCK (.11 r>UPU'nri n I'M I 1 1 i n-o 


4.1 


8.0 


5.1 


3.06 


LtlLK lU SU J.'l.'V.'ri lll'lW UllUllV 


15.6 


16.1 


29.1 


12.15 ** 


Lcil-K I'l Sill' I' HI I illMli tlHvl'*lur> 


13.2 


24.1 


16.2 


8.69* 


PRignni"! coffered 

u nd e s i ra bl e U )ca t in us 


7.3 


8.9 


10.3 


1 

1.26 


Did niU offer topics of interest 


19.2 


25.0 


23.9 


2.75 


Lack (if fit m academic program 


29.9 


26.8 


33.3 


1.17 


Fear of unkninvn 


11. 1 


17.0 


9.4 


3.80 


Fear of discriminatitMi 


2.3 


14.3 


3.4 


33.5 


Didn't kiKuv anycMio going 


23.7 


33.9 


25.6 


5.11 


Still c(Uisidering studN' abroad 


44.4 


38.4 


44.4 


1.39 


N 


532 


112 


117 


761 


p - 0^ 

- p - 01 



Table 9 indicates tlvU being financially able [o go was more important 
(or white resjxMuients than for African American or tUher minorities, 
suggesting that the latter were less likely to be financially able. Similarly, 
African American <uh1 iHher minority respondents were much more likely 
io claim the a\ ailabilitv of financial aid was important in their decision. 
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Table 9: Factors Important in Decision 
to Study Abraid by Race/Ethnicity 



Percentage Who Said Yes 


Factors Important in Decision 


White 


African 
American 


Other 




Fiiuncially able to go 


83.9 


66.7 


71.4 


0.96' 


Ablo to got financial aid 


29.0 


66.7 


71.4 


5.35 


No language prt^blcms 


29.{) 


33.3 


57.1 


2.01 


No cultural problems 


48.4 


66.7 


57.1 


0.48 


Support from friends 


45.2 


66.7 


28.6 


1.32 


Suppc^rt from family 


77.4 


33.3 


57.1 


3.32 


Support from advist^rs 


25.8 


33.3 


57.1 


2.59 


Pn^gram offered desirable U km ti on 


71.0 


66.7 


57.1 


0.51 


Topics of course 


67.7 


33.3 


71.4 


1.56 


Sense of adventure 


80.6 


66.7 


71.4 


0.53 


N 


31 


3 


7 


41 


'* IXic li> iho '-m.ill lUJmK'rs ni '-tuiii'nts who studied abroad, nono oJ ihi» difu-roncc'* are slali>Ucallv 
siKniiK.int for Uk*so cjuf^iicM^s 



Additionally, a porcoivod lack of cultural problems was more important 
for the African-American studeiUs than for white or other minorities in the 
decision io ^o. African Americans were somewhat less likely to claim that 
the suppc^rt of family and advisors or the course topics were important in 
their decisit^ns. 

Summary 

The overall impression is that socioeconomic factors play a role in the 
underrepresentation of African Americans, it also appears that anxieties 
about travel in other cultures and language difficulties are stumbling blcKks 
for African Americai^s. To some extent, these* mav be pnxiucts of the 
relatively lower incidence of prior travel experience on their part. For the 
most part, this stvms no[ to be the result of negative attitudt^s about 
international issues and pei>ple. In fact, African Americans tended to be 
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less ethncx:entric and more supportive of inteniational cooperation than 
were white respondents. Perliaps this is the result of African Americans' 
living to considerable degree in a subculture surrounded by a dominant 
cul ture with which they must cope on a daily basis. Rather, the lack of travel 
experience probably reflects the constraints of a lower socioeconomic 
status. 
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Results: Enrollment Data 



Attrition Rates 

Much of the prior rc^ scorch on study abroad proj^ran'is has indicated that 
typically, individuals study abroad later in their coUej^e career — the tradi- 
tional "junic^r year abroad."^^ But, there is a nationally recognized problem 
of greater attrition rates among minorities. Tliis disparity may explain part 
of the differential participation. Tc^ determine the extent to which the 
attrition rates do differ, data on cc^horts were supplied by the Office of the 
Registrar in the form of twc^ tables: ouv containing the proportion of each 
freshman cohort of African American students that are still enrolled as 
students on successive years after initial matriculation, and the seccwi 
contains the Si^me inft>rmalion but for all MSU students. All cohorts from 
U)73 through 1^)89 are represe^nted in the data. 

The tables indicated that despite relatively minor fluctuations, the 
overall propiKtion of African American students who are still enrolled one, 
two, or three years aftiT initial enn^llment has remained largely unchanged 
over the Uvyear period. After one year, an average of S2.7S7<. are still 
enrolk^d; after two years, an average of and after three years, an 

average of 63.^2'/. In cm^itrast, for all students, the attrition rates are not 
only lower but also have decreasc»d over time. For all students, an average 
of HHA27( are still enrolled after one year; 79.82 after two years, and 
75Ay/f after three years. Thus, the differential rates i^f attrition could well 
bc» ccmtributing to the* underrcprestM-jtation of minorities, African Ameri- 
cans in particular, in study abroad programs. It is rc*asi)nable to assunx^ that 
financial ability to cinitinue, as well as academic performance and interest, 
C(^ntribute to the di»iiM(^n whether to leave college or not- some of the 
sanie fac tt^rs wv havi» ^een that are as.sociated with participation in study 
abroad pn^grams. 

I iffercntial Choices of Majors 

An(UhcT "enrollm(Mil" isMie that previous research and the survi^- results 
^ugge^t mtw hc»Ip explain underreprest»ntation is chinci^ of majc^r. Vr\or 



Table 10: Percentage Distribution of College Major by Race/ Ethnicity 





White 


African 
American 


Other 


AgriculturG & 
Natural Resources 


8.6% 


9.1% 


6.6% 


Arts & Letters 


8.4 


3.5 


7.0 


Business 


18.6 


17.8 


19.4 




Communication 


10,2 


9.1 


10.0 


Education 


4.2 


2.9 


3.4 


Engineering 


9.4 


15.1 


15.0 


Human Ecology 


4.0 


3.3 


3.4 


James Madison 


3.2 


2.5 


2.7 


Natural Science 


10.6 


11.2 


14.8 


Nursing 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


Social Science 


ir..7 


18.9 


11.9 


University Undergraduate 


5.1 


4.0 


3.7 


Veterinary Mediciiu^ 


.8 


.7 


.6 




100.07c 
(26,529) 


100.0% 
(2,274) 


UX).0% 
(1,606) 



research nationally and the experience of MSU indicate that those partici- 
pating in study abn^ad programs are disproportionately drawn from ma- 
jors in the humanities, liberal arts, foreign languages and the social sciences. 

Infonnation on th.e distribution of majors by race/ethnicity for MSU 
students was pnnided by the Office of Student Affairs, grouped by college 
in which the majors are ItKated. Since most maji^rs are io different colleges 
at MSU, the grouping by college should not be a problem. 

Table 10 presents the percentage distributions of student from each of 
the three racial/ethnic categories across MSU's colleges. The table indicates 
that African AnuTicans are disproportionately underrepresented in the 
College of Arts and Letters (approximately 57r less). TIU7 are about pro- 
pi^rtionately represented in the Colleges of Business and James Madison, 
and they are slightly (appn^ximalely 3%) (werrepren^nted in the College of 
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Social Science. However, since the College of Arts and Letters produces 
nearly a quarter of the students enrolling in the study abroad programs, 
the underrepresentation there is perhaps the more critical. The table also 
indicates that African Americans and other minorities are somewhat auer- 
representcd in one of the colleges least likely to send students abroad — En- 
gineering. Tlius, a small portion of the uuderrepresentation of African Ameri- 
cans may be the result of a more frequent choice of majors in fields less 
likely to encourage students to participate in study abroad programs. 
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Summary and Discussion 



The research project reported here was designed to identify some of the 
factors associated with the underrepresentation of minorities, African 
Americans in particular, in study abroad programs. The effort has focused 
on the experience at Michigan State University. The research has examined 
patterns of enrollment and attrition among racial/ethnic groups as well as 
survey data regarding attitudes, past travel experience, anxieties, and 
participation in activities involving international issues and information. 

Tl^is research has found that there are in fact di fferential rates of attrition 
among the racial/ethnic groups. The disparities increase over the typical 
four- to five-year student career, partially accounting for the lower partici- 
pation rate in study abroad for African Americans, particularly since the 
survey data confirmed that it is the end of the sophomore and during the 
junior years when students are more likely to travel abroad in such pro 
grams. African Americans in particular were also relatively less repre- 
sented among Arts and Letters majors, which yield a disproportionately 
large number of study abroad students. African Americans and other 
minorities were somewhat overrepresented in MSU colleges that are less 
likely to encourage study abroad, such as Engineering and Natural Science. 

The survey results found that there were significant attitude differences 
among those who have traveled abroad and those who have not. The 
survey also found that the type of arrangements through which one travels 
abroad seems to play a role in the extent to which attitudes are affected; 
immersion in the visited country's culture was shown to be most effective. 
It is perhaps misleading to suggest that the travel affects the attitudes, 
rather than the attitudes affect the travel. 1 1 appears from the data that there 
is reason to b(^lieve that the effects are reciprocal. Controlling for factors 
representing interests in and attitudes about international issues, the rela- 
tionship between travel abroad and race/ethnicity is reduced. At the same 
time, thereareclear patterns of differences between how one travelsabroad 
and individual's attitudes. 

The survey also (ound that sc^me of the other differences in the partici- 
patic^n rates Ivtween African Americans or other minorities and white 
students concern ect^nomic issues, fear of travel to unknown areas (prob- 
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ably reflecting lessor amounts of domestic travel in their past), fear of 
• discrimination (particularly among African Americans), and anxieties 
about language difficulties. The potential language difficulties appear to be 
realistic in that African Americans are underreprescnted among foreign 
language majors and the fear of discrimination may indeed be warranted 
for travel in some areas of the world. 

The research also opens up additional questions for further study. First, 
the study was conducted at a single, albeit very large, university. Replica- 
tion on a national sample of colleges and universities would be valuable in 
determining whether these findings are generally true or whether this 
population is relatively unique. Second, this study did not differentiate 
among the variety of study abroad experiences that are available. As a 
result, it could not determine if the factors associated with participation in 
such programs in the aggregate differ when more specific kinds of study 
abroad experiences are examined. In part, not being able to explore this 
was a consequence of having a relatively small sample of individuals who 
had studied abroad. Tlus could be overcome with a national sample as well. 
Also, the role of financial resources was explored in a rather cursory 
manner. A much more explicit measurement of family income and finan- 
cial resources in future studies might clarify some of those relationships 
assumed to be affected by social class but which could not be documented 
with actual measurement. 

The point of this research effort was to identify factors discouraging 
minorities' study abroad participation so that means might be introduced 
to increase that participation. The task, however, will be difficult. T\^c 
research suggests that the fc^IIowing steps may increase the participation 
of minorities in study abroad programs: 

♦ Intensify efforts to make study abroad prc^grams and opportunities 
better known among the undergraduates and among the faculty. 

♦ Clarify as much as possible both the chances of receiving financial 
assistance to study abroad and how much of the total costs can be 
covered. Tlus seems to be especially important information for 
mincmties. 

♦ Target thc^se MSU ci^lleges that traditionally have m^t prcxiuced 
many study abnuid students to enc(nirage greater participation 
among their students. In particular, focus on Engineering and Natu- 
ral Science whcTe minorities are cn^errepresented and enlist faculty 
support, perhaps thrcKigh tnnel aiui research (^ppi^rtunities, to en- 
courage their majors to participate in such programs. 
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• Develop and disseminate information regarding other cultures 
along with information about the degree of language facility needed 
to manage daily interactions. 

• Make additional efforts to encourage foreign language study at the 
high school level, especially for minority students. 

« Make intensified efforts to encourage foreign language study during 
freshman orientation, emphasizing the benefits for employment and 
preparation for global economies. 

• Intensify efforts to assist African-American students' academic ef- 
forts so as to decrease attrition associated with poor academic per- 
formance. 

There is certainly no guarantee that any of these efforts will increase the 
proportionate representation of minority students. However, reducing or 
eliminating some of the inequalities in students' backgrounds seems likely 
to be the most direct and powerful way to equalize the opportunities that 
are both actually available for uni perceived as possible by all types of 
students. In fact, many i^f the^e fforts might very well increase the partici- 
pation rates of all student ^, 
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Endnotes 



1. Tlie phrase "study ahraid" encompasses a very diverse group of 
programs and experiences. The range would include those in which stu- 
dents h ve in other countries for a lengthy period of time (e.g., a year) and 
attend classes at one the universities in the host country as well as those 
in which students enroll in a class which visits another cc^untry for only 
several weeks, combining lectures, readings, and discussicMis with a tour 
of relevant sites. For the study reported here, we do not differentiate those 
travel experiences that have formal education elements and expectations 
(i.e., study abroad) from those that do not. With a sample of the size used 
for this study, it simply would not be meaningful to differentiate further 
among types of study abrcxid experiences. 

2. Tliis was the most recent year for which we could obtain data. 
Although we requested more recent data from the Registrar's Office, we 
were infc^rmed that the data were not available. 

3. James Madiscm College is a residential college at MSU with a particu- 
lar multidisciplinary emphasis on the social sciences, public affairs, and 
international relations. While not formally an honors cc^llege, the curricu- 
lum is challenging and the program tends to attract highly motivated, 
interested students. 

4. Tlie Soviet empire was collapsing and the war in the Persian gulf was 
being waged or was recently concluded during the time we were develop- 
ing the questionnaire and collecting data. Because the study will be repli- 
cated in two years to measure changes as a result of an "internationalizing 
learning" effort, were wanted io measure attitudes without the contami- 
nating effects of increast^d salience of war. Therefore, items fcxusing on 
these two issues were dn^pped fnw the scale devek^ped by Barrows (1981). 

5. A correlatim^ ciH^fficitMit represents the degree (^f intcrrelatedness of 
the two concepts being measured. The greater the relatedness between the 
concepts the greater he magnitude c^f the C(^rrelaticni coefficient. Tlu'' 
correlaticn^ cix^fficient L.m have values ranging irom AX) to +1.0 Correla- 
tions c^f 0 mean that there is no (linear) Relationship between the variables. 
As vaUies become larger, (i.e., appnviching either -l.l) or +1.0, a greater 
degree of intern^latedness is indicated. The greater the degree of interrelat- 
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odness, the more accurately you can predict scores on one variable knowing 
only the scores on the other variable. Positive correlations are found when 
high scores on one variable appear along with high scores on the second 
variable and low scores on one appear along with low scores on the other. 
Negative correlations are found when high scores on one appear along with 
low scores on the other variable and vice versa. Correlations are said to be 
statistically significant when the chance of obtaining a correlation of the 
magnitude found or larger is very low, e.g., only 1 sample in a hundred (p 
< .01), or 5 samples in a hundred (p < .05). Determination of these chances 
is based on probability theory and is heavily influenced by the size of the 
sample and the margin of sampling error. Essentially, claiming that a 
correlation is statistically significant is a judgment that the two variables 
really are related to each other and that the correlation found is not just an 
arti fact of sampling. 



Table: Means, Correlations Between Attitude Scales 





Age 


Interest 


Global 
Issues 


Cultural 
Rel. 


Int'l 
Relations 


Language 


j Interest 


.0536 


1.0000 










j Global Issues 


-.0064 


.3356** 


1.0000 








Cultural 
Relativism 


.0666* 


.2653** 


.1435** 


l.(XXX) 






International 
Relations 


.0427 


.4721** 


.2959** 


.3988** 


i.oax) 




language 


-.(Y^43* 


.4689** 


.3152** 


.2709** 


.3870** 


1.0000 




Mean 


20 66 


3.876 


2.878 


2.457 


3.610 


4.264 


Standard 
Deviation 


3.127 


0.703 


0.509 


0.458 


0.641 


0.654 


N 


1,13<^ 


1,137 


1,133 


1,137 


1,138 


1,139 


• • p(r) OS 
• pir) 01 
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The table above presents the matrix of correlations among the scales as 
well as the overall means and standard deviations for each. The table 
indicates that all of the scales are positively correlated significantly with 
the strongest correlations being between the Interest in International Rela- 
tions Scale and the Attitudes taivard Foreign Languages Scale and the Interna- 
tional Relation Scale. The scale measuring Cultural Relativism is the least 
strongly correlated with the other scales. The table also shows that the scale 
scores are more or less uncorrected with the age of the respondents, 
indicating that these attitudes seem to be a product of something other than 
simple maturation. 

The table also indicates that the means for the five scales are all on the 
positive side of the midpoint of the range over which scores could vary (i.e., 
1-5 for Interest in International Relations, Attitude taivard International Rela- 
tions, and Attitude Toioard Foreign Languages, 1-4 for Global Issues and Cul- 
tural Relativism) with the exception of the Cultural Relativism Scale where 
the mean is almost exactly equal to the mathematical midpoint. For the 
most part this seems to suggest a reasonably positive attitude and concern 
about international issues. 

6. In trying to determine whether or not an independent variable such 
as travel abroad has had any impact, we compare the pattern of answers 
given by those who have traveled abroad to those who have not on some 
other variable we think could be influenced, such as one's interest in 
international relations. If the amount of difference among the groups' 
patterns of answers exceeds that which we would expect to occur based on 
sampling error, then we would conclude that the independent variable, 
travel abroad, did make a difference — that it did have an effect. Tnere are 
two statistical techniques used in this report for measuring the amount of 
difference among groups on some dependent variable. For variables that 
have continuous measurement along some scale, such as weight or Interest 
in International Relations, we can describe the pattern of answers within a 
group by listing the average score (i.e., the variance). A statistical technique 
for measuring the differences in the pattern of answers for variables such 
as these is called analysis of variance or ANOVA. Tl^e statistic calculated, 
F, represents the amount of difference in the patterns. The F statistic is 
significant when the amount of difference measured has a relatively rare 
chance of occurring im\y as a result of sampling error. In Table 4, the 
comparisons of scores on the various attitude scales that result in statisti- 
cally significant values of F have been marked with double asterisks. Those 
with a single asterisk are values of F that would be expected by chance alone 
in only five samples (^ut of UXl (p < .05) while those with two asterisks 
would be expected to be found as a result (^f sampling error ak^ne in less 
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than 1 sample in 100 (p < .01). since we fcuind thenr\ and thev are unlikely 
to be the result of sampling error alone, then wo C(M^cIude the groups 
compared really do differ on the dependent variable. 

7. The other statistical technique used in this report for cc^mparing the 
pattern of answers among groups uses the statistic or Chi-square. As in 
the case of F, this statistic is a measure of the differences in the patterns of 
answcTS among groups. In the case of X^, the answers are represented in 
discrete categories, such as yes or no, rather than C(MUinuous values on a 
scale. Again, hcnvever, X' is significant if the value calculated for the 
comparison is sufficiently large as to be t(X) unlikely to be the result of only 
sampling error. 

8. In Table 6, the numbers presented in the C(^lumns are the PROBIT 
coefficients. Each of these represents the change in the probability of having 
participated in a study abroad program (^r having traveled outside North 
America or having travel outside the U.S. for each unit change in the 
predictor variable. For example, being a male (1) compared to being a 
female (0) decreases the probability of participating in a study abroad 
pn^gram significantly (-.420). Similarly being a junic^r increases the prob- 
ability of having participated in a study abroad program (+.508) compared 
to being a freshman. TlK^se effects are net of the influences of the other 
variables. The procedure produces an equati(Mi or mcxiel that can be used 
ti^ predict whether or not the person has participated in an overseas studies 
program or traveled abroad from knowledge of their values on the predic- 
tor variables of the fi>rm "Pr(y)-F(XtP), where F(XtP) is... the cumulative 
distribution function that describes how the probabilities are related to the 
exogenous variables. ..Tlius the probability of the event in question occur- 
ring, is the area under the standard normal curve between -oo and XP" 
(Hunushek and Jackson, 1977:187-189). TIk^ PROBIT ccx^fficients are 
marked \v'\ih an asterisk in the table if they are statistically significant, 
meaning that the value is sufficiently large, given the sample size and the 
variation ami^ng individuals, to be unlikely to be the result of only sam- 
plii^g error. 

9. Compared tcu^ther institutions, MSU's study abn\ui pn^gram focuses 
on (^pportuinties earlier in the a >llege career rather than later. A number of 
(^pportinuties are prm ided through courses meeting general educati(Mn 
requirements, ci>urst^s typically taken by freshman and sophomt^res. This 
was reflected! in th(^ survey n^sults in that biggest increment in the prob- 
abilitv of studying abroad came for those people who were jui^ors at the 
time (^f the survev indicating that their study abroad experience probably 
occurred as sophon^ores or between the sophom{)re and junior academic 
\ears. 
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Table 1: Interest in International Relations Scale by Sample Background 



Background 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Condor 












Male 


482 


3.72 


0.73 


42.37** 


1,130 


Female 


648 


3.99 


0.66 






Academic Class 












Freshman 


275 


3.79 


0.71 


6.18** 


1,128 


Sophomore 


266 


3.77 


0.70 






Junior 


304 


3.98 


0.63 






Senior 


282 


3.94 


0.75 


















White 


975 


3.87 


0.71 


l.IO 


1,116 


African American 


90 


3.84 


0.67 






Other 


51 


4.01 


0.71 






\ CT 1 C 

Level or i ravel experience 












L.11110 or nouo 


4U 1 






in j^i ** 




Extensively in K4ichij!^an 






U./ v> 






Extensively in U.S. 




3.77 


0.71 






Internationally 


254 


4.09 


0.64 






Level of Television News 












Wntrhod 












Bottom 2S% 


271 


3.87 


0.75 


0.84 


1,128 


vA.\_V.'ll\J LiCl 1 Lllx. 


195 


3.87 


0.68 






i 1 11 1 L( V^Ltci 1 Li 11- 


340 


3.86 


0.65 






Top 25% 


321 


3.91 


0.72 






Frequency of Reading 












Newspapers 












Less than 1 day a week 


65 


3.89 


0.85 


1.66 


1,132 


1 - 2 days a week 


129 


3.84 


0.70 






3 - 4 days a u'oek 


221 


3.89 


0.64 






5 - 6 da vs a week 


198 


3.89 


0.72 






Daily 


517 


3.88 


0.70 







Il'jts ^c^Il' mi'.^ hurt's jnuri'^i in niluT ajUuri'>» vvjth hij^hiT numluT«» mtMnni>; ^ hi>;hiT intiTi'si in oihiT 

cu hu ^t^ 

• - pd") < 0- 

••-p(!')<= 01 
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Table 2: Interest in International Relations Scale by College Experience 



Experience 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 












1,105 


Mn 


816 


370 


0.72 


67.25** 






280 


4.10 


0.60 













~ 


- ■ 




I Hl.TJT nf^i'o A niiintli 1 


224 


376 


0.70 


3.38** 


1,125 


Alx^ut t^ncc t"\ iiuintli 


152 


3.08 


0.63 






i 2 ' 3 timo*^ a month * 


187 


3.<>1 


0.67 








241 


3.8^> 


0.6-1 






2-3 diW*^ a w't't'ls. 


220 


3.00 


0.60 








80 


4.07 


0.80 














"~ 




Lt*^^ than otu'o a ini>ntli 


47 


3.42 


0.78 


13.03** 


1,129 


Alxuit oiu o a inontli 


71 


3.50 


0.70 






^' \\ll\K.7> i,i liU'lHli 


183 


3.85 


0,66 








323 


3.80 


0.66 








275 


3.06 


0.b7 






4 - ^ davs a \vt\'k 


140 


4.1V. 


0.60 






6 - 7 days a wwk 


86 


4.21 


0.66 


















1 lApcritMia^ 




1 








1 Not at all 


1 84 


1 3.50 


0 76 


16.40** 


U27 


A ^mall t*\tcnt 


i 3U7 




0.72 






A inodi^ati' oxttMit 


186 


3.01 


O.h^ 






A groat extent 


") 1 




I,'./ ll 








1 










!\0 




3.M 


071 


4.58* 


1,132 




j 503 


3.03 


070 






Oi^cu^^ K^iu'^ with Relative^ 












No 


3-^7 


3.82 


071 


4.27* 


1,132 




77^ 

1 — ._ 


3.01 


0.70 


± .. _ - - 
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Table 3: Understanding of Global Issues Scale by Sample Background 



Background 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Gender 












Male 


481 


2.80 


0.49 


20.02** 


1,113 


Female 


637 


2.94 


0.51 


















Freshman 


274 


2.82 


0.54 


7.03** 


LI 26 


S<>phi>mtire 


266 


3.81 


0.522 






Junii>r 


304 


2.91 


0.45 








281 


2.97 


0.51 






IxtlC L / I_.llilnl.il.\ 














471 


2.89 


0.50 


3.51* 


L114 


Airican American 


91 


2.75 


0.57 






Other 


51 


2.84 


0.49 






1_L\ LI K'l 1 ItlN LI £1 aL'L 1 1L 1 ll- L 














401 


2.83 


0.70 


10.81** 


L136 


Fvtcnsiv'i^lv in Mil" Hit! (in 

l^A Vv-llH'lV^ly 111 IYll^.111 t_t 111 


223 


2.84 


0.73 






Extensively in U.S. 


256 


2.77 


0.71 






InternatiiMially 


254 


3.09 


0.64 






Level i^f Telcvi^itMi NJews 




1 








VVatrhcd 












IkUtom 25 '/r 


211 


2.82 


0.53 


6.42** 


L128 


S^'Ctind Qiuirtilo 


360 


2.82 


0.48 






Third Oiinrtile 

1 1 I i 1 V 1 \^ licit ^.11^ 


232 


2.93 


0.50 






lop IS'-] 


324 


2.96 


0.50 






Frequency i^f Reading 












Newspapers 










LI 30 


Less than 1 day a week 


65 


2.80 


0.53 


1.62 


1 - 2 days a week 


130 


2.87 


0.57 






3 - 4 days a week 


221 


2.84 


0.50 






5 - d.iys a week 


194 


2.86 


0.49 






Daily 


518 


J 2.92 


0.50 







p(l ) ■ 111 
'Ml-i - Hi 
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Table 4: Understanding Global Issues Scale by College Experience 



Experience 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 














No 


807 


2.83 


0.50 


35.81** 


1 089 


Yes 


281 


3.04 


0.47 






L>i>LU>r> ir>Tiio 111 v—ui.^^ 














226 


2.77 


0.52 


4.12** 


1,124 




151 


2.87 


0.45 








187 


2.90 


0.50 








241 


2.87 


0.46 








228 


2.93 


0.51 








88 


4.03 


0.64 






Discuss Issues Outside Class 












i_A. rtr> iiitiii V M IV. V. It iiiv'iiiii 


48 


2.65 


0.59 


12.39** 


1,126 


Abt')ut (.Mice a niouth 


73 


2.69 


0.51 






O IIIIILN cl IlKUHll 


1 R'\ 

I O J 


9 78 












2.86 


0.46 






O V. I rt \ > tt * > V. V. N 


i./ 


2.88 


0.52 






4 - 5 da vs a week 


140 


4.01 


0.46 






(^ - 7 day^ a week 


85 


4.20 


0.53 






Awtireness frc^iii Outside Class 












Experience 












Not tU all 


85 


2.77 


0.56 


i 1 .83** 


1,123 


A small extent 


309 


2.77 


0,48 






A moderate extent 


480 


2.90 


0,50 






r\ uretu exieni 




A (11 

*t.v.» 1 








Discuss Issuer with Classmate^ 












No 


627 


2.83 


0.49 


15,18** 


1,129 


^'es 


502 


2.94 


0,52 






Di^cu^s K^ui^^ with Relative^ 












No 


353 


2,80 


0.54 


13,62** 


1,129 


^'e^ 


77t> 


2.92 


0.49 







4.9 
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Table 5: Cultural Relativism Scale by Sample Background 



Background 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Gender 












Male 


480 


3.35 


0.51 


45.48** 


L131 


Female 


650 


3.54 


0.40 






/-VtdLlCiniL Vwiti>> 












Freshman 


275 


3.40 


0.49 


4.4t)** 


1,129 


Sophomore 


265 


3.43 


0.48 






Junior 


305 


3.53 


0.38 






Senior 


282 


3.47 


0.46 






i\tice/ tu iiiK 1 1 V 












White 


975 


3.47 


0.45 


1.79 


1,117 


African American 




3.38 


0.49 






Other 


51 


3.41 


0.5t) 






1 <\t'«\l A \T \ r''i\ri\\ W Vf^i >T*1* ^ni'f ^ 












V LTV nillL 


399 


3.46 


0.45 


4.48** 


1,136 


Extensively in Michigan 


225 


3.48 


0.46 






Extensively in U.S. 


256 


3.37 


0.51 






lnternati(uiallv 


Z:>4 










Level of TV News Watched 












Bi^ttt^m 25 


273 


3.47 


0.45 


2.88* 


LI 29 


StvtMiti O I hi r tile 


195 


3.46 


0.46 






ThirH Onnrtile 


340 


3.50 


0.43 






r 


319 


3.40 


0.49 






Frequency of Reading 












Newspapers 










1,133 


Less than 1 day a week 


6^^ 


3.48 


t).45 


0.18 


1 - 2 days a week 


130 


3.47 


t).50 






3 - 4 days a week 


219 


3.44 


0.46 






5 - 6 davs a week 


196 


3.47 


0.45 






Daily 


520 


3.45 


t).45 




















• . p(I') ^ ll^ 












"'■ p<!-J -: ,01 
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Table 6: Cultural Relativism Scale by College Experience 



Experience 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 




















U.4/ 


1 O.OZ 


1 (X7^ 
1 /U/ 0 


Yes 


276 


3.53 


0.42 






Oiscuss Issues in Class 












Less than eiice a nitMith 


LL/ 


J. 41 




Z.JO 


1 , 1 Zo 


Alx"^iit t^nce d month 


1 c^O 

1 r>z 




U.4o 






2-3 times a nit"^nth 


1Si7 
lo/ 




U.4Z 






Abt"^ut once a week, 




"X '^Q 


U.40 






2-3 days a week 




'X ^\ 


U.44 






•4 " O GtlyS li v\L'L*K 


Qfl 


1 


U.40 






Discuss IssuL's Outside Class 












LJLr»r» lllitll LmILL «.1 liK'IlllI 




'X XX 




z. 1 " 




Abt'^ut once a nionth 


73 


3.32 


0.51 






4. J lIUlLSvt lIHMIlil 


1 oz. 


"X 47 








/» l^'LH V.'ll^^ 11 k. k. IS. 


325 


'X 4H 


0.44 








274 


3.48 


0.44 






1 4 - 5 days a wook 


137 


3.49 


0.46 






1 (•> - 7 davs a wuL'k 


88 


3.45 


0.48 


















Experience 












Not cU all 


85 


3.3^ 


0.47 


2.54 


1,128 


A small c^xtent 


308 


3.42 


0.48 






A moderate extent 


486 


3.47 


0.45 






A great extent 


248 


3.51 


0.44 






Discuss Issues with Classniates 












No 




3.4<^ 


0.44 


0.19 


1,133 


Yes 


S02 


3.45 


0.48 






I^isciiss Issues with Relatives 












No 


357 


3.43 


0.48 


1.32 


1,133 


^es 


776 


3.47 


0.45 







liu*^ *^oOo nuMMjn**- iho .UL\pt.irn.v nl' qiUumI diItLTonco*> v%Tth hi};luT numbers moAning higluT 
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Table 7: Attitude Toward International 
Relations Scale and Sample Background 



Background 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Gender 












Male 


480 


3.48 


0.66 


41.33** 


1,132 


Female 


651 


3.71 


0.56 






Academic Class 












Freshman 


275 


3.52 


0.64 


6.52** 


1.130 


Sophomore 


266 


3.54 


0.62 






Junior 


305 


3.71 


0.55 






Senior 


283 


3.66 


0.64 






Race /Ethnicity 












VVliite 


975 


3.60 


0.62 


8.39** 


1,117 


African American 


90 


3.84 


0.53 






Other 


50 


3.74 


0.59 


















Little to none 


400 


3-67 


0.57 


5.85** 


1,137 


Extensively in Michigan 


225 


3.58 


0.66 






Extensively in U.S. 


lob 


^ AO 








Internationally 


2^4 


3.67 


0.61 






I nf TV Mjnv*; 












IX'llUIll i.!.' n 


276 


3.71 


0.62 


3.70^ 


1,130 




195 


3.63 


0.60 






Third Quartile 


337 


3.58 


0.57 






Top lyy^ 


320 


3.55 


0.66 






Frequency of Reading a 












Newspaper 












Less than once a week 


66 


3.49 


0.61 


1.91 


1,134 


1 - 2 days a week 


130 


3.62 


0.59 






3 - 4 da vs a week 


221 


3.56 


t).64 






3-6 davs a week 


196 


3.69 


0.58 






Daily 


519 


3.62 


0.63 


1 





Dm-- m.Ul' miMMjn-« ihi* K-wl »>! L-thniUvnm--m vMlh higher numbtr*' mtMninj; li'^*^ ethrKVfntrv-m 
• ptl-) < .01 
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Table 8: Attitude Toward International 
Relations Scale by College Experience 



Experience 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Attend International Programs 












No 


816 


3.56 


0.64 


34,43** 


1,104 


Yl-s 


287 


3.82 


0.66 






Discuss Issues in Class 












Loss than once a month 


ZZb 


i.oU 


U.d3 




1 1 

1,1 Zo 


About once a month 




3.65 


U.DD 






2-3 times a month 


1 0*7 

lo/ 


i.c4 








About once a week 


TOO 




U.oU 






2 - 3 days a week 




3.64 


U.DO 








90 


3.74 


0.68 






Discuss Issues Outside Class 












Loss than once a mt.)nth 


Aft 


J. Jo 


U.4/ 


c no** 


1 1 in 
1,1 3U 


About once a month 


/J 


3.46 








2-3 times a month 


J oZ 


3.DD 


(J.6Z 






About once a week 


JZ4 


o.Dy 








2-3 da ys a week 


275 


3.62 


0.62 






4 -3 days a week 


138 


3.72 


0.64 






C) - 7 days a week 


87 


3.83 


0.67 






Awareness from Outside Class 












Experience 












Not at all 


85 


3.55 


0.62 


4.69** 


1,127 


A small extent 


308 


3.52 


0.61 






A moderate extent 


485 


3.62 


0.61 






A ^eat extent 


248 


3.71 


0.62 






Discuss Issues wilh Classmates 












No 


629 


3.60 


0.60 


0.32 


1,133 


Yes 


503 


3.62 


0.64 






Discuss Issues with Relatives 












Nc^ 


358 


3.57 


0.64 


2.07 


1,133 


>'es 


775 


3.63 


0.61 







Hm^ NCili* nuMsua's the \c\c\ oJ tnhniKvntn^.m with higluT numbcr^ meaning lower ethmxcntasm 
pel"' 01 
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Table 9: Interest in Foreign Languages Scale and Sample Background 



Background 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 














Male 


481 


4.04 


0.69 


112.29** 


1,133 


Female 


652 


4.44 


0.57 






Academic Class 












Freshman 




A 'X') 
4. JZ. 


VJ.OZ 


z.vjr* 




Sophomore 


267 


4.20 


0.67 






Junior 


307 


4.30 


0.66 






Senic^r 


283 


4.24 


0.66 






Kace/Ethnicitv 












VV I lllU 


977 


4.26 


0.65 


4.21* 


1,119 


African American 


91 


4.17 


0.71 






Other 


51 


4.50 


0.48 






Level of Travel Experience 












Little to none 


401 


4.26 


0.66 


4.// 


1,1 3o 


Extensively in Michigan 


zzo 


A OA 


n 

O.OCJ 






Extensively in U.S. 


255 


4.17 


0.69 






Internationally 


255 


4.38 


0.59 






Level or 1 v News watcneu 












tx^ttom Zr> /( 


17 
Z/o 




u.r>4 




1 1 "^1 
1 , 1 1 


Second Quartile 


1 QA 


A OQ 








1 nird ^^uartiie 


110 


A OA 


U.oO 






Tc^p 25 7r 


321 


4.24 


0.73 






Frequency of Reading a 












New^spaper 












Less than once a week 


66 


4.18 


0.71 


0.43 


1,135 


1 - 2 days a week 


129 


4.26 


0.69 






3 - 4 days a week 


221 


4.26 


0.65 






5 - 6 da vs a week 


197 


4.25 


0.65 






Daily 


521 


1 4.26 


0.64 







nua-uri^ the I \ k\ t'J intcTk^i in lAni;uagv.*. wiih higlur number- miMiMnj; ^ Ki^Ikt lovol of 

• - p{V) < 0- 
••-pin- 01 
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Table 10: Intcrcbl i:"* Foreign l^inguagcs Scale by College Experience 



Experience 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


Attend Interna tic ma 1 rn>grams 
No 

I L r« 


819 

9 HQ 


4.26 


0.66 


20.17** 


1,109 


Discu^^s Issues in Class 
I^x^ss than onrea moiUh 
About t^ncc a moiith 
2-3 times a nu)nth 
About onCL» a wvvk 
2 - 3 davs a week 
4 - 5 days a week 


227 
132 
189 
239 
229 
90 


4.18 
4.21 
4.32 
4.25 
4.31 
4.42 


0.71 
0.69 
0.63 
0.62 
0..=i9 
0.66 


2.57* 


1,128 


Discii^^s Issues Outride Cla^^ 
Less than once a inontli 
Alxnit once a month 
2-3 times a nuin th 
About once a week 
2-3 days a week 

I V4C1 yr>it t>v^rx 

6-7 davs a week 


48 
73 
182 
325 
275 
139 
88 


3.89 
4.02 
4.26 
4.26 
4.33 
4.38 
4.34 


0.82 
0.65 
0 62 
0.63 
0.68 
0.61 
0.6! 


5.85** 


1,132 


Awareness from Outside Class 

1.- ^W'V 1 IV- I IV V. 

Not at all 
A smali extent 
A moderate exteiU 
A great extent 


85 
307 
485 
250 


3.99 
4.15 
4.32 
4.41 


0.84 
0.64 
0.62 
0.61 


13.72** 


1,128 


IDiscu^^ Issues with Cla'^smates 
No 
^'es 


632 
502 


4.23 
4.31 


0.65 
0.66 


3.61 


1,135 


Discuss K^^ue*^ with Relatives 
No 
^'e^ 


358 
777 


4.19 
4.30 


0.65 
0.65 


6.74** 


1,135 


ih:^ nu A^uri"- itUiTi'^i m l.»nv;u.\^L'v w\{\\ higher niinibiT*^ nitMnitig hij^lifr uiUrt'si 
• - pi I ") ' iV-^ 
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Table 11: Age and CPA by Race/Ethnicity 



Race/Ethnicity 


n 


Mean 


SD 


F 


N 


GPA 


Race/Etlinicity 

African American 
Otlier 


766 
180 
163 


2,93 
2.50 
2.83 


0.48 
0.41 
0.54 


58.97** 


1,109 


Age 


Race/Ethnicity 
Wliito 

African American 
Other 


770 
187 
166 


20.41 
21.28 
21.73 


2.52 
4.73 
5.06 


12.81** 


1,123 


j • - pdO < .Ot 

1" - p(F) < 01 
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Table 12: Demographic characteristics by Race /Ethnicity 



Percentage in Each Category 







African 






Demographics 


White 


American 


Other 




Gender 










Male 


43.8 


33.2 


40.7 


7.03* 


Female 


56.2 


66.8 


59.3 




N 


770 


187 


167 


1,124 


Academic Level 












26.7 


19.8 


20.7 


11.57 


Sophomore 


24.1 


29.4 


18.9 




Junior 


2b 3 


25.7 


31.7 




Senior 


23.0 


25.1 


28.7 




N 


769 


187 


164 


1,120 


In tlip Collpf^p nf Arts .inrl 1 pttors or 










College of Social Sciences 










Yes 


25.2 


18.2 


22.2 


4.33 


No 


74.8 


81.8 


77.8 




N 


770 


187 


167 


1,124 


/-\IliUuIU Ul 1 V VVctlUlLLi 










IXJiitJIli (.luaritlU 




91 A 




1 ^ 79* 






9^ 9 


33.7 




I [ 111 Ll (.lUcI I 11 IL 




31.6 


9^ Q 




Top quart ile 


17.6 


20.9 


22.9 




N 


765 


187 


166 


1,118 


How Often Do You Read 










the Newspaper? 










Less than one day a week 


06.0 


5.3 


4.2 


3.00 


1 - 2 days a week 


12.2 


10.2 


10.8 




3 - 4 days a week 


19.0 


18.2 


18.6 




S - 6 days a week 


17.2 


20.3 


16.8 




Daily 


45.6 


46.0 


49.7 




N 


76H 


187 


1 167 


1,122 
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Table 13: Programs or Arrangements 
for Traveling Abroad by Race/Ethnicity 



i 


Percentage in Each Category 


Programs or Arrangements 


White 


African 
American 


Other 




Did vou travel abroad through college study 


abroad? 






Yes 
No 


4.4 
; 95.6 


2.1 
97.9 


4.5 
95.5 


1.71 


Did vou travel abrtvid tlirough high school studeiit exchange? 


Yes 

No J 


6.6 
93.4 


2.1 
97.9 


2.6 
97.4 


7.45* 


Did vou travel abnvui thrctu^h group travel? 


Yes i ' 
No 


28.7 
71.3 


31.7 
68.3 


14.9 
85.1 


14.(Xr* 


Did YOU travel abn\id through personal travel? 


Yes 
No 


78.t) 
22.0 


71.3 
28.7 


84.5 
15.5 


7.56* 


Did vou travel abroad because of parent's work? 


Yes 
No 


6.9 
93.1 


5.6 
94.4 


9.0 
91.0 


1.44 


N 


7m 


143 


1^5 


998 


' • p < OS 
*' . p ul 
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Table 14: Demographic Characteristics by Study Abroad Experience 

Did You Study Abroad? 



Percentage in Each Category 



Demographics 


Yes 


No 


X 


Gender 








Male 


3.0 


97.0 


4.82* 


Female 


5.9 


94.1 




N 


47 


968 


1,015 


Academic Level 








Freshman 


0.2 


99.8 


48.30** 


Sophomore 


0.5 


99.5 




Junior 


5.7 


94.3 




Senior 


M.6 


88,4 




N 


47 


965 


1,012 


Race 








White 


4.9 


95.1 


1.46 


Black 


1.8 


98.2 




Other 


3.6 


96.4 




N 


1 46 


956 


1,002 



5.9 
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Appendix B 




MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES SURVEY 



Conducted for tlie Office of International Studies and Scholars by the 



CENTER FOR SURVEY RESEARCH 
Social Science Research Bureau 
301 Olds Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 



You indicate your voluntary agreement to participate by completing and 
returning tliis questionnaire. All responses to this questionnaire will be 
kept strictly confidential. Should you have any questions about the 
survey, please call: (517) 355-667^, 



ERLC 



SECTION A: INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 



In this first section, we would like to find out how interested you are in 
international relations. 

(Circle the number) 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree ^ Disagree 

Al . 1 find the customs of foreigners 

difficult to understand 1 2 3 4 5 

A2. I have almost nothing in common 

with people in underdeveloped countries. 1 2 3 4 5 

A3. 1 am not interested in studying 

other cultures 1 2 3 4 5 

A4. 1 enjoy meeting people from 

other cultures 1 2 3 4 5 

SECTION B: GLOBAL ISSUES 

The items below are events occurring in the world around us. To the 
extent that they each might possibly affect our way of life, how concerned 
do you think we should be about each of these? 

(Circle the nuiuber) 

Verv Not Concerned 
Concerned At All 

Bl . Large national debts for 

many developing nations 1 2 3 4 

B2. Severe lU'erpopulation in 

many developing countries 1 2 3 4 

B3 Civil wars in Central American nations 1 2 3 4 

B4. Development oi the European 

Heonomic Community. 1 2 3 4 

B5. Low wages in developing ccnm tries 1 2 3 4 

Bh. C hiinge in value of the Germany 

ciirrencv, the DeulH'he Mark, as a result 

of Ciermanv's n.nmificati; n 1 2 3 4 



FRir 
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SECTION C: DIVERSE CULTURAL PRACTICES 



Listed below are five features of society that vary across cultxires. Within 
each topic, there are four statements that represent different views that 
individuals may have about these diverse practices. Please read each of 
the four sentences for each topic carefully and then circle the number 
beside the one that best describes your views on that issue. 



CI. Religions 

1 . While there may be only one god c^r supernatural force, the different 
religions represent ways that different cultures interpret that god or 
supernatural force. 

2. TluTe is only one true religion and only true interpretation of 
scripture. 

3. The variety of religions found in the world are just different ways 
of explaining the same forces shaping and controlling human exist- 
ence. 

4. There is only one religion, but different interpretations of scripture 
are equally reasonable. 



C2. Food Patterns 

1 . That s^)m(^ cultural groups eat very unusual foods reflects their lower 
degree of civilizatitm. 

2. In order to survive, different cultures develop different f(H^d prefer- 
ences and fo(Kl patterns basc^d on what is available within their terri- 
t(^ry. 

3. Tlu^ foods eaten by other cultural groups would be more like ours if 
they had a choice. 

4. The practice in scmu^ cultures (^f eating dogs, bealles, (^r m(Mikey 
brains is sick and repulsive. 
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C3. Sexual Practices 



1 . Cultures develop sexual patterns, either homosexuality, bisexuality, 
or heterosexuality in response to cultural and socia. needs. 

2. While a few cultures may encourage homosexuality or bisexuality, 
they are extremely rare and do so only because of very unusual 
circumstances. 

3. Some cultures which encourage homosexuality or bisexuality would 
really prefer heterosexual patterns if they had a choice. 

4. Cultural groups that encourage bisexuality and homosexuality are 
perverse and unnatural. 



C4.Technology 

1 . S<^me cultures are so primitive they live like animals. 

2. Different cultures adopt technology to successfully solve their 
unique problems of survival. 

3. Tho only way to civilize some cultures is to introduce Western 
technology. 

4. While industrial technology may work well for sc^me cultures, it may 
not work fc^r others. 



C5. Economics 

1. Different ecm-iomic systems may work well in different cultures, 
dejxMuiing o\y their unique social and political needs. 

2. FTee enterprise is the oi^ly form of economy that works. 

3. in a few siK ieties, other economic systems mav work better than the 
free enterprise svstem. 

4. While other t\'pes oi economies mav wi>rk sonunvhat, a free enter- 
prise" is superior. 
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SECTION D: RELATIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS AND PEOPLE 



In this section, we are interested in your views toward other nations and 
their people. For each item below, please indicate how strongly you agree 
or disagree with the statement. 

(Circle the number) 

Strongly Strongly 
Ag ree Disag ree 

Dl . Race prejudice may be a good thing 

for us because it keeps many undesirable 

foreigners from coming into this country 1 2 3 4 5 

D2. Some cultures ought to be considered 

naturally less intelligent than ours 1 2 3 4 5 

D3. Patriotism and loyalty are the first and most 

important requirements of a gcx^d citizen 1 2 

D4. Vm ior mv country, right or wrong 1 2 



4 
4 



5 
5 



(Circle the mauher) 
Strongly Strongly 
AgrciL Disagree 

D3. 1 think the AnuTican pet^ple are 

the finest in the world 1 2 3 4 5 

D^>. We shcnild strive ft^r loyalty to our 

country before we can afft^rd to consider 

world brt)therhood 1 2 3 4 5 

D7. Tlie best way tc^ insure peace is to 
keep the U.S. stnM\c;er than any 

other nation in the world 1 2 3 4 5 

DS. llu^ main threat to basic American 
institutions during this centur\' has 
cc^me from the infiltrati(Mi c^f ftm^ign 

ideas and dtxrtrines 1 2 3 4 5 

1». Tlu^ hatred of the U.S. by foreign 
countries is caus<.^d nn^stly by envy 

of our greatness 1 2 3 4 5 
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DIO, Our duntrv shiuild pormit the 
immigraticm of foreign peoples 

even if it lowers our standard of living 1 2 3 4 5 

Dll. I believe that the U.S. should send 

foixi and materials tc^ any country that 

needs them 1 2 3 4 5 

D12. Our ciHintry should have the right 
to prohibit certain raci;l and religious 

groups from immigrating 1 2 3 4 5 

D13. 1 think that helping foreign countries 

is a waste of miMiey 1 2 3 4 5 

D14. Immigrants sh.ould not be permitted 

to como into our country if they compete 

with tuir I nvn workers 1 2 3 4 5 

D15. Any healthy individual, regardless 
of race or religit^v should be allowed 

to live 'n whatever countrv he ch(X)ses 1 2 3 4 5 



SLCTION t: LAN(;LAGE 

PART L INTEREST IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

In tliis section, we are interested in your attitudes about studying foreign 
languages. Please indicate how strongly you agree or disagree with each 
of tlie following statements. 

(Circle tlic fiumbcr) 
Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 



Fla. It i.s important f(^r American^ to learn 

ft^reign languages 1 2 3 4 5 

Elb. I'oreign languages are not an important 

part t>f the schiH^l program 1 2 3 4 5 

F'lc. Studving a foreign language can be 
important bec ause it enables one to 
better understand and appreciate the 

art and htt»raturi' of another countr\ 1 2 3 4 5 
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Eld. Leaniinga foreign language is 
unnecessary because English is 

spoken almost every where 1 2 3 4 5 

Ele. Studying a ftwign language can be 

important because it allows one t(^ meet and 

C(Mwerse with more and varied people 1 2 3 4 5 

Elf. Studying a foreign language can be 
important because you are able to 
participate more freely in the activities 

of other cultural groups 1 2 3 4 5 



PART 2: PROFICIENCY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Students on campus have a variety of experiences with foreign language 
studies. In this section, we are interested in the languages you speak and 
where you learned them. 

E2a. Is English your native language? 

(Circle the Jiumber) 

Yes 1 

2 

E2b. Is there a language other than Euj^lish also spoken in your parents' 
home? 

(Circle the nuwber) 

Yes 1 

2 

E2c. Other than vour native language, do you speak, read, or write any 
other languages? 

(Circle the nuvtbev) 
Yes 1 

No 2 (Co to Section F) 
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F2d. Ploase circle tlu* letter in front of each foyci<>^i language below that you 
speak, read, or write. 



(Circle all that apply) 



a French 

b German 

c Hvbrvw 

d Italian 



e Latin 
f Spanish 

g Other (Please, specify) 



H2h. \n general how vvc^ll do you communicate (read, write, or speak) in 
this/i^n'/'x;/ language? (If you know more than one foreii^ft language, indicate 
vour li^vel of ability in the one that vou know best). 



SECTION FrTRAVUL 

Students at Michigan State University have a variety of travel experi- 
ences. We are interested in how much travel you have done both in the 
United States and abroad. 

f 1 . Are vou a residtMU of the United States? 

(Circle ihe nnjuher) 



iCircle tlie imuiber) 



f'lxcellent. 



Fair... 
PtuAr.. 



2 
3 
4 



^es 
No 



7 



{Co io Sectioti G) 
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F2. Are you a resident of Michigan? 



(Circle the uiauhcr) 
Yes 1 

No 2 (GofoF4) 




F3. Using the nwp of Micl^igan, in what stvtion of Micliigan did you live 
during most of y<Hir teenage years? 

(Circle Ihe npproprinle iiuwber frovi ilie line below.) 
1 2 3 4 ""W^ 7 S ^> 
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F4. Using the map of Michigan, what section(s) of Michigan have you 
visited? 



(Circle all appropriate fiuuiberis) from the line beknv) 
1234 5 678^ 




F6. Using the map oi the United States above, what seetion(s) of the United 
States have you visited? Please, circle the numbers from the line below for 
all the sections you have visited. 

CC//v/r all tJtat apply) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
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F7. Have any of your friends traveled or visited countries outside of the 
United States? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



F8. Have you ever visited a country other than the United States? 
(Reminder: Canada and Mexico are not part of the United States) 

Yes 1 (GotoF9) 

No 2 (Go to FID 



F9. listed below are the regions of the world. Please, tell us which regions 
you have visited, how many countries you have visited in each region, and 
how long in xoeeh you stayed there. If you have had multiple trips to a 
region, total your time for all trips. 



Have you visited 
any countries in . . . 

(/f'so, circle yes) 



a. Africa Yes 

b. Asia Yes 

c. Australia and South 
Pacific Islands Yes 

d. Europe Yes 

e. North America Yes 

f. South America Yes 

g. Central America 
and Caribbean 

Islands Yes 

h. Other (Specific) Yes 



Number of Number of 

Coun tri es Weeks Visi ted 

Visited 



FIO. Through which of the following types of programs or arrangements 
did you spend time abroad? 

a. College Study Abroad 1 {If you circle go 

^ to FlS^Pagell) 

b. High School Student Exchange 1 

c. Group Travel 1 Ufyou circled any 

of these, but NOT 

d. Personal Travel 1 "a", go to FU 

Page 10) 

e. Parent's Work/Transferred Abroad....! 

f. Other (please specif}/) 7 



Questions F1 1-F14 axe for those who have not participated in a college or 
university study abroad program. 



Fll. Did you know that college study abroad programs are available at 
MSU? 

(Circle the nuwher) 

Yes 1 

No 2 (Skip to Section G) 

F12. Were you aware that financial aid is available for study abroad 
programs? 

(Circle the iuunhcr) 

Yes 1 

No 2 

F13. Have ymi ever co}i^idercd participating in a univer^^ity sponsored study 
abroad program? 

(Circle the number) 

Yes 1 

No 2 (Skip to Section C) 



7'i 
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F14. If you have considered studying abroad, what factors were impor- 
tant in your decision Jiof to study abroad? 
(Circle all that apply) 

a. Could not afford to go 1 

b. Need to work during the summer to pay for school 1 

c. Concerned about language differences 1 

d. Concerned about cultural differences 1 

e. Lack of support from friends 1 

f. Lack of support from family 1 

g. Lack of encouragement from advis<.^rs or faculty 1 

h. Program offered undesirable locations 1 

i. Did not offer topics of interest 1 

j. Lack of fit in academic program 1 

k. Fear of unknown ^ 

1. Fear of discrimination 1 

m. Did not know anyone else* g^^ii'^g ^ 

n. 1 am still considering to study abroad 1 

o. Other (P/msr, :^pccif]/) 7 



Please Proceed to Section G 

Questions F15-F18 are for those who Uave participated in a college or 
university study abroad program, 

F13. What countries did you travel to for your university study abroad 



university study abroad program, 

F13. What countries did you travel to f 
prograni? 

a. c. 

b. / d. 
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F16. In the boxes beUnv, please indicate the monih and year that vou left 
for and returned from your university study abroad program: 



Date Left 



Date Returned. 



F 1 7. What factc^rs were impc^rtant in your decision to study abroad? 

a. Financially able to go 1 

b. Able get financial aid 1 

c. \d language pn^blems 1 

d. No major concern about cultural differences 1 

e. Support from friends 1 

f. Support from familv 1 

g. Encouragement from advisors or facultv 1 

h. Pn^gram coffered desirable k<cations 1 

i. Topics o( courses 1 

j. Sense c^f adventure 1 

k.Oihcr (Please, <pt\'if\/) 7 



riS. Was Ihr studv abroad experience sponsored bv MSU? 

Yes 1 (Co To Section G) 

Mo 2 

r f) 
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SECTION G: COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



Many topics are discussed in college classes and around campus. We are 
interested in how often world problems and issues are part of your 



discussions. 

Gl. On average, in your college classes, how often do you discuss world 
problems or issues? 

(Circle the monher) 

Less than once a month 1 

About c^nce a mtmth 2 

2-3 times a month 3 

About once a week 4 

2-3 days a week 5 

4-5 days a week 6 

G2. On average, outside of the classroom, how often do you discuss world 
problems or issues? 

(Circle the number) 

Loss than once a month 1 

About once a month 2 

2-3 times a month 3 

About once a week 4 

2-3 days a week ? 

4-5 days a week ^ 

h-7 days a week ^ 
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G3. Outside of the classroom, with whom do you typically discuss world 
problems or issues? 



(Circle all that apply) 



a. Friends 

b. Relatives 

c. Classmates (other than in class). 

d. Other (Please, specify) 



1 

,1 



G4. During the last term, how many prograrris on international issues or 
topics did you attend, not including thosc^ associated with your classes? 



G5. To what extent have your college experiojces outside the classroom con- 
tributed to your awareness of world issues? 



SECTION H: CONTACT WITH INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 

During their academic careers at MSU, individuals have contact with 
many different students including international students. We are inter- 
ested in how often you have contact with international students on a 
regular basis. 



(Write ill the nuuiber) 



(Circle the tiuniber) 



A great extent 

A mtxlcratc extent, 

A small extent 

NUUatall 



2 
3 
.4 
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HI . Dtirbifi a typical tenu, how often do you have contact with international 
students? 



(Circle the number) 



Never 1 (Go to Section I) 

Rarely 2 

Occasionally 3 

Often 4 



H2. In ^ciieral, how would you describe your relaiionship(s) with interna- 
tional student(s)? 

(Circle the number) 



Know several only by face 1 

Acquaintances 2 

Friends 3 

Among best friends 4 



SECTION I: MEDIA EXPOSURE 



Individuals receive information about the world from many sources. We 
would like to know from what sources you get your information. 

1 1 . On average, how c^ften do you watch local news on television? 

(Circle the rniuiber) 



Daily 1 

5-b days a week 2 

3-4 days a week 3 

1-2 days a week 4 

1 o^s than one dav a week S 
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12. On average, htnv often do you watch xiwld and mtional news on 
television? 



(Circle the number) 

Daily 1 

5-6 days a week 2 

3-4 days a week 3 

1-2 days a week 4 

Less than one day a week 5 

13. On average, ht)\v often do you read a newspaper? 

(Circle tlie iiumhir) 

Daily 1 

5-6 days a week 2 

3-4 days a week 3 

1-2 days a week 4 

Less than one day a week 5 



14. On average, hcnv t^ften dc^ you get your news from the radio? 

(Circle the iiiuuber) 

Daily 1 

5-6 days a week 2 

3-4 days a week 3 

1-2 days a week 4 

Less than one day a week 5 
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15. Concerning current events, which one of the following do you consider 
the main source of your information? 

(Circle the nwnher) 



Newspapers 1 

Magazines 2 

Television 3 

Radio 4 

Other (Please, specif]/) 7 



SECTION J: GENERAL INFORMATION 

This last section contains just a few questions about your college career 
and your background. This information is needed for statistical emalysis 
purposes. 

J 1 . In which deimtwcnt is your nr\a jor or intended major? (Please, lorite in the 
space prcroided) 



]2. of last term, what is your approximate college grade point average 
(CPA)? 

(Write the number) 
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J3. What is your academic level? 

(Circle the number) 



Freshman 1 

Sophomore 2 

Junior 3 

Senior 4 

Other (Please r specify) 7 



J4.What is your racial or ethnic background? 

(Circle the number) 

White 1 

Black or African American 2 

Asian- American 3 

Native American 4 

Pacific Islander 5 

Hispanic 6 

Other (Please, specify) 7 



15. What is your gender? 

(Circle the number) 

Male .1 

Female 2 



Ih. Wlvitisyinirage? 

iX'^riiethc number) 



S2 

H2 



SECTION K: 

That's all the questions we have. 

We want to thank you very much for your willingness to complete this 
questionnaire. 



S3 
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Appendix C 




Occasional Papers on 
International Educational Exchange 



Editorial Board 

Chair: Edward Battle, Institute Internatitmal Educatiin-i 

I^iti^r Nelda S. Cnnvell, American Graduati^ Sd'itxil t^f Inten-uitic^nal Managennci'\t 

J(in B<H)th, Univensity i^f Minnes^Ua 

Barbara Burn, University of Massachusetts— Amherst 

Stephen CtKiper, Uiuisiana State University 

William Cressc^, Cet)rget(nvn University 

Jean Delaney, University (if Qiloradt> — Btiulder 

Jost^ph Hickev, Council on International Educational Exchange 

Marv Peterstni, NAFSA: Ass<Kiation of InternatitMial Educators 

Paula Spier, Antitvh University 

Heni*v Weaver, University of California 

Guidelines for Submission of Papers 

The Occasional Papers on International Educational Exchange promulgate 
ntUeworthy s(.i'\t)larship and serve as a ft^rum for the dissemination of 
pnnHKative thinking in the field of international educational exchange, llie 
papers address issues t^f interest to academics and professionals invt^lved 
with a wide variety of activities on the field. 
The Occasiimal Papers appear in twt^ series: 

* The Rese.irch Series makes available ciintributiims to scholarly 
research in the field oi internatiiinal educatiim; any c^impetent 
research methculi^k^gy whether histi^ical, analytical, c^r experi- 
mental may serve as the basis of the restMrch repi^rted. 

* The Forum Series fi)cus<^s on ci^ntributions tc^ the development 
of new or existing ideas in the field of internatic^nal educations- 
papers n'iiW be texts c^f speeches, essavs, c^r descriptions of pnv 
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jocts, and should reflect the ideas or experiences of practitioners 
in international education. 
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Submission of Manuscripls 

CIEE invites researchers and practitioners to submit manuscripts for pos- 
sible publication as an Occasional Paper on International Educational 
Exchange in either the Forum or the Research Series. Manuscripts should 
followthese guidelines: 

1. Two copies of a typed, double-spaced manuscript should be 
submitted. If return of the manuscript is requested, a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must be included. 

2. The manuscript should include a title page (with the name and 
address of the author, date of submission, and the number of 
pages submitted) and an abstract of no more than one page. 

3. Manuscript pages should be numbered sequentially (excluding 
the title page). Numbering should include appendices and bibli- 
ography. 

4. The length of the manuscript should generally be at least ten 
typed pages and no more than fift}' pages. 

5. The paper should be accompanied by appendices and a bibliog- 
raphy, as appropriate. 

6. The manuscript should follow the basic style outlined in a recog- 
nized style book, such as the Chicago Manual of St}/le, Modem 
La}ii^uai>^e Association Style Sheet, or Publication Majmal of the Ameri- 
ca}! Psycnological Associatioji. 

7. The writer should indicate whether the document is available on 
diskette in a word processor format, giving specifics on the 
format. 

Mail manuscript submissions to: Edward Battle, Chair, CIEE Editorial 
Board, c/o Publications, Council on International Educational Exchange, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017. 

Riviewanii Select ioji Proce^^s 

Members of CIEE's editorial board consider all submissions and make 
recommendations to the chair of that board. Ordinarily the author's iden- 
tity is niasked in the review process. Selected manuscripts usually undergo 
further revision by the author and by the editor. CIEE holds the copyright 
()n published papers. 
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Previous Titles 

Since 1965, the Council on International Educational Exchange has publish- 
ed 29 occasional papers on a variety of subjects in the field of international 
education: 

1 . Problems in Rebtious xoith Foreij^u Universith^ by Stephen A. Freeman 
(1965) 

2. The Chcrscas Director with articles by William H. Allaway and 
Stephen?. Koff (1965) 

3. Selection of Participants by John A. Wallace (1965) 

4. W//y Studif Abroad? by Irwin Abrams (1965) 

5. Academic Study Abroad: Its Present Status by J. Ralph Murray (1965) 

6. National Differences in the Approach to Knoxoledf^e with articles by 
Joseph A. Lauwerys, Michio Nagai, and Harold Taylor (1967) 

7. Selecting Personnel and Students for Overseas Programs with articles by 
Sven Lundstedt and Theodore L. McEvoy (1967) 

8. Teacher Education: The World Dimension by Frank H. KlasscMi (1967) 

9. Hi^h School Exchan^^^e: Does Form Folloxo Function? by Norman H. 
Wilson (1967) 

10. Foreii^n Study and the Student with articlesby Ruth Uscvm and George 
V.Coelho(1967) 

1 1 . The University and International Education by Robert W, Martle (1 ^68) 

12. Sending and Receiving histitutions with articles by FYcderico Perez 
Castro and Enrique Suarez de Puga (1^)68) 

13. The Selection of American Underj^raduate Students for Part icijxit ion in 
Study Pro^^rams Overseas by E. Gwen Gardner (1^68) 

14. Research in Educatioiial Exchange Problems— Step One: Defijiin^i Our 
Problem by John E. Bowman (1968) 

15. Evaluation of Ibuieri^raduate Proj^rums by Allan O. Pfnister (1^69) 

16. hnprovini>^ the Educational Quality of Study Abroad Pro^^rams by Allan 
O. Pfnister (1V70) 

17. Toxoard Improved Franco-Americau Ihuver^ity Exchauj^es by Roger D. 
Masters (1971) 

18. Educatio}i ami Ihc japan-America Tie /n the Mid 7()s by Marius B. JanscMi 
(IW) 

m. Advisor's Guide to Sludy Abroad by CVcelia C. Baumann (1975) 



20. The Amcricim Ufidcr^raduafc. Ojf-CiWipu<^ and Oivrsciit^: A Studx/ of the 
Educutiomd Validihj of Such i^ro^nuns by W. Frank Hull IV, Waller H. 
Lcmko, jr., and Richard Ting-ku H(>uang (1977) 

21. Eviiluafin^ Academic Programs Abroad: The CIEE Project by Irwin 
Abrams and Francis H. Heller (1978) 

22. Hallmarks of Successfid Program<> in the Developing World with articles 
by William H. Allaway, Joseph W. Elder, loe K. Fucate, and Diane 
K. Snell(1987) 

23. International Education: Wliat /s It? A Taxonomy of Uiternational Educa- 
tion of U.S. Universitieii by Stephen Arum (1987) 

24. Educatui^ American Utuier^^raduates Abroad: The Developmetit of Study 
Abroad Pro^^rams by American Colleges and Universities by John E. 
Bcm'man (1987) 

25. Hallmarks of Successful Intertiational Business Pro^^rams ivith articles by 
Jeffrey S. Arpan, Marshall Geer, Paul McCracken, and Jerrv Wind 
(1988) 

26. The Contribution of International Educational Exchange to the Intcrna- 
iional Education of Americans: Projcctiotis for the Year 2000 by Barbara 
B. Burn (1990) 

27. The Travel ]ournal: An Assessment Tix^l for Overseas Study by Nancy 
Tayli)r(1991) 

28. Study Abroad: The Experience of American Under^^raduates in Western 
Europe and the Ihiited States by Jerry S. Carlson, Barbara B. Burn, John 
Useem, and David Yachimowicz; edited by Elinor G, Barber and 
Barbara B. Burn (1991) 

29. Mobilizin\^ Facu'.., for International Education: The Mifii-Exchan^ie by 
Jo Ann S. McCarthy (1992) 

The Occasional Papers on International Educational Exchange 
are available fn^m: 

Council on International Educational Exchange 
Publications Department 
20^ Hast 42nd Street, New York, NY 10()17 
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